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Out and About: Shrewsbury, Wroxeter, and 
Haughmond Abbey. 


HREWSBURY is 


a@ very interesting 
town. 
knows that,” may 
be replied; never- 
theless, a great 
many people pass it 
unseen, and soit may 
not be useless either 
to Shrewsbury or 
to travellers to 
re-assert the fact. 
There are, perhaps, 
more wooden houses 
and half-wooden 
houses left here than 
any where else; and 
they serve to give 
the town a distinc- 
tive aspect. Rem- 
nants of Elizabe- 
than and older 
buildings will be 
found scattered 
about in all direc- 
tions. These, how- 
ever, are gradually 
disappearing ; thus 
at Rowley’s Man- 
sion, in Hill’s Lane, 
put up in 1618, and 
the first brick build- 
ing, as some people 
Bay, erected in 
Shrewsbury, there 
was a picturesque 
porch of the period, 
but it has been removed within the last four or 
five months. The building itself is now used for 
housing bark and wool. The Monastic Remains, 
including the Abbey Church and the old pulpit, 
want proper care. Considering that in the 
(now destroyed) chapter-house of this establish- 
ment England’s first authorised Parliament was 
held, it ought to be kept in general memory and 
respect; though it is not so often heard of as 
“ Shrewsbury Clock,” through the lie of our poet’s 
fat creation. At St. Mary’s Church, consider- 
able works have been going on for some time 
past, and deserve attention. The examples it 
affords of all the Mediwval styles, from late 
Norman to Perpendicular; its lofty spire, running 
up to the height of 220 ft., and the admirable 
stained glass to be found in some of the win- 
dows, make it one of the most interesting 
buildings in the county. Mr. S. P. Smith, who 
acts as both builder and architect, has had it in 
his hands for some years, and appears to be doing | 
the work with considerable thoroughness. The | 
nave, with its very handsome roof, is finished ; 
the plaster has been taken off the walls, and the | 
face of the stonework made perfect. The chancel, 
divided off at the cruz, is still in progress. The | 
opening to tower from nave has Norman columns | 
and a Pointed arch above. The nave, on the con. 
trary, is separated from its aisles by an arcade on 
each side, consisting of semicircular arches on clus- 
tered columns with foliage capitals. Mr. Henry 
Pidgeon, in his careful little ‘“‘ Handbook for the | 
Town of Shrewsbury,” says, 
mouldings on the shafts are peculiar to the 


“although the 


earliest Pointed style, they happily harmonize 





| semicircular absis at the east end of the existing 
an old town and) 
| wider at the west end than it is at the east, and 
“ Every one | 





with the semicircular arches, and were probabl; 
additions cut in the thick heavy columns of the 
original Norman building,” to assimilate them 
with other portions of the structure altered in the 
thirteenth century. It is quite clear, however. 
now, whatever may have been the case when 
Mr. Pidgeon wrote, that the columns and arches 
are the work of one time,—that time of transi- 
tion when what we call the Early English style 
was superseding the Norman. In the course of 
the recent works the fonndation, of concrete, for 
the original arcade was found, with that of a 
nave. The present nave, by the way, is slightly 
so, too, is the chancel. A grave-stone taken out 
of the foundation of the nave is sculptured 
with a serpent and interlacing ornament. 
Amongst the glass windows there is one, on the 
north side of the chancel, particularly interest- 
ing. It sets forth, by small groups, incidents 
in the life of St. Bernard, and has been ascribed 
to the school of Albert Durer. It shows much 
fertility in design and power in drawing. 
Shrewsbury greatly wants attention. Not 


were found, and which they serve to illust -ate. 
Wroxeter is little more than five miles from 
Shrewsbury by a charming road, especially at 
Atcham, where the Severn, the bridge over it, 
and the church, of red sandstone, ivy-covered, 
form a beautifal view. The church has one or 
two points of interest within, and should be 
looked at. And then comes Lord Berwick’s 
place, Attingham Hall, with its somewhat 
stately lodge and handsome grounds. 

We are not about to describe Uriconium : that 
has been done already more than once pretty 
fully in our pages, and unhappily no fresh inves- 
tigations have been made for the last three 
years. Asad pity surely! There lie preserved 
for us in amber the remains of one of the largest 
cities built and occupied by the Romans in our 
land, capable doubtless of throwing great light 
upon the condition of the country at that time, 
—upon the life of Roman Britain,—containing 
evidence, perhaps, of the exact time at which 
Christianity was adopted in this country ; and yet 
a few thousands of pounds are not forthcoming, 
—nay, a few hundreds would do a great deal,— 


| to lift the veil that shrouds so much of interest, 


to open a casket that holds the memories of at 





long ago some observations in the Builder con- 
cerning “ A Neglected Town on the Severn,” | 
were applied to it, and moved the indignation 


least 2,000 years! His Grace the Duke of 
Cleveland, to whom the land belongs, has shown 
interest in the study of antiquities, and would, 




























of some who ought rather to have aided any|no doubt, co-operate efficiently and liberally 
movement there which had improvement in! with an earnest effort on the part of the public. 
view. Parts of the town are in a most deplor-| If the Society of Antiquaries, the British Archzo- 
able, degraded, and discreditable state. We fell | logical Association, and the Archwological In- 
upon the back slums of Castle-street, a place stitute could be prevailed on to take up the 
called Roushill, and should need nothing worse | matter in earnest, we should soon have the 
to convict the authorities of scandalous neg- | Shropshire Pompeii unveiled. Ascending the 
lect of duty. The present death-rate is a' mound at the eastern end of the excavations, 
disgrace: but no wonder, with such want of | and remembering that the walls of the city were 
drainage as exists, and when litigation and ‘three miles round, the large area open for inves- 
discussion take the place of wise deeds. The) tigation is evident. The apartments, baths 
pavement “fanged with murderous stones,” hypocausts, and areas opened, occupy but a very 
is villainous. Opposition on party grounds is small space, and so disappoint many visitors 
manifested to every desired improvement. If who go there. The massive piece of Roman 
one or two members of the Improvement Com-' masonry, known as ihe Old Wall, which has 
mittee were hanged it would really be no more always been above ground, and served to point 
than they deserve, and it would save hundredsof | out to generation after generation where the 
lives. Indeed, if the act, striking a wholesome | vestiges of the city were to be found, still re- 
terror, served as awarning in other towns, it might | mains the most striking feature on the spot. 
save thousands. Pray, gentlemen, sink party dif-| The long narrow building, in three divisions, 
ferences, and try what can be done byastrong pull found on the north side of this, and first identi- 
altogether to improve the health of your town. fied by the writer of these notes, now some 
While councilmen squabble, men and women die.| years ago, as the Basilica, has been long 
You would find even a money-profit from such | covered over again. Let us hope that we may 
deeds in the long run, and might perhaps! soon see a different spirit prevailing, and a 
lengthen your own lives, and save your children. | good band of men at work upon the ground. 
Amongst the fewnew undertakings in Shrews- | The visitor, still standing on the mound, 
bury, the Working Men’s Hall must be mentioned | has a glorious prospect. Behind him is the 
with commendation, both in respect of purpose and | lofty Wrekin covered with wood,—at the time 
of the building. Mr. Randall, who was the archi-| we saw it, a lovely mixture of purple and 
tect, has given them a capital meeting-room for | green. Before him is a noble panorama of 
lectures and other similar occasions, brick lined, hills, including those of Wenlock and Stretton ; 
with tile inscriptions. The refreshment depart-| the Caradoc and the Breidden; while nearer 
ment pays, and those who frequent it seem well/ is seen Wroxeter Church and a well-wooded 
satisfied with what is provided for them. Ex-/ country. Throwing back the mind’s eye, we see 
ternally they have a sound brick and stone! here one of the largest towns of a British tribe, 




























often mentioned, excellent red pottery, and impor- 


building, with tower, little columns, carved the Cornavii: not the merely painted savages of 


capitals, and other elements of the architecture 
of to-day. A neat little church and schools have 
been built just beyond the English Bridge; with 
red stone bands in the white stone walls. It 
must be observed by all, by the way, that every- 
where throughout the country new buildings are 
showing thought and taste: the carving is good, 
and little points of interest, apt inscriptions and 
so on, are not uncommon. 

The collections of the Shropshire Antiquarian 
Society and the School of Art occupy one build- 
ing. The former include all that has been found 
at Wroxeter, once Uriconium,—and this is not a 
little. 
window glass, the eye-doctor’s medicine stamp 


Painted stucco from the Roman walls, 


tant pieces of pavements are amongst the relics. 
it is to be regretted that these are not properly 





housed on the spot itself,—in the city where they 


| popular belief, but men capable of noble actions, 


and able at any rate to transport and set up, 
with marvellous regularity, immense stones. 
Then come in the Romans as masters; and a 
fine city is built, with columns, scientifically 
heated and well-drained habitations, public 
buildings, baths, mosaic pavements, window 
glass, roofing tiles, and painted decorations. On 
the hills we now see the Romans gazed. Look 
to some of the tiles that the civil and careful 
fellow who has charge of the place will show 
you, and you will see the shape of the foot of 
the dog that watched for them, and of the sheep 
and pigs they owned, left in the soft clay of the 
tile, walked over before it was burned. Some 
centuries pass, and then down come a horde of 
Picts and Scots, if not of Saxons, yet, from over 
the sea, and the town is sacked and burnt: the 
inhabitants who do not escape, being murdered. 
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One old man, who died crouching in a yard, had 
eccured for our information the box of money be 
had saved, and this serves to tell us that the 
ruin of the city to which we are referring, took 
place probably about the middle of the fifth 
century. The dispossessed inhabitants then 
build Scrobbes-burg, now Shrewsbury (we know 
what sort of land we call “scrubs” to this 
day), and Uriconium remains, heaps of blackened 
ruins, for centuries untouched for reasons easily 
understandable. Then comes a time, the Nor- 
manus dominant, when the ruins serve as quarries 
for the country round; and then the earth 
accumulates, and vegetation rots and flourishes 
and rots again, until a grassy mantle covers up 


of this window, with pyramidal top. A pecu- 
liarity is seen in the Norman remains, both in 
the church door and the doors of the chapter- 
house, which surprises at first sight ; for between 
the columns of the semicircular-headed door- 
ways,—the view we give of the church-door 
shows what we mean,*—-stand sculptured statues 
under crocketed ogee canopies. It is of course 
obvious, however, that these are the work of 
later hands, though time has now given one 
colour to the whole. The courses of the masonry, 
it will be noticed, run through the figures; the 
old shaft secu in the view is in several pieces, 








' 
but the more modern shafts are of one stone each. | 
Not far from these interesting but vexatious | 





specimens of the style are here. The grand 
church of New York is Trinity,—the first really 
substantially-built edifice designed by an archi. 
tect,—but to Englishmen it possesses no features 
of interest, as its companions may be seen at 
Knightsbridge and so many other places else- 
where. New Yorkers speak of it as the Cathe. 
dral, but of course only in the sense of the 
mother church, as it does not possess any one of 
the architectural features of a cathedral. The 
style is Late Perpendicular, with a lofty nave 
and clerestory, side aisles, chancel, and tower 
and crocketed spire in the centre of the western 
front. Externally, it has flying buttresses, para. 
pets, and all the usual details that might be 


from sight the remaining foundations. We may|ruins is Battlefield, where we might gossip of | looked for. The interior is effective, althongh 


} 


Lot, powever, 


dwell longer on the story, and| Henry IV. and Hotspur, and of the church 


| 


must new quit the grounds; first suggesting to, built, or enlarged, to commemorate the great | 


Mr. Thomas W: ight and other members of the 
committee, to whom much is owing, that a little 
roof should be formed over the small portion of 
tessclated work, a guilloche pattern, remaining 
on the wall of one of the apartments south of 








the Old Wali, it will certainly fall off; and 
that atteniion should be given to the masonry 
over the opening through the Old Wall, at pre- 
sent heid up lely by the strength of the 
mortar used. ae 

Wroxeter church has parts of late Norman 
Cate; and there was a building here in Saxon 
times: the priest’s dcor, in chancel, now blocked 


up, shows a good zigzag outside, while inside we 


get a dog-tooth moulding round it. A handsome 
led opening, with ball-flower round it, 
and the back painted with representations of the 
Saviour and angels, was discovered in the north 
wall of the chancel about two years ago, and has 
been opened up. In the same part of the church 
there ar noticeable altar-tombs of late 
date, with recumbent figures; one in memory 
of Sir Thomas Bromley, 1555, and his wife; 
another, painted, dated 1570, for Sir Richard 
Newpcrt, who married Bromley’s daughter ; and 
notably a third, with recumbent figures and this 
touching legend :—“‘ Here lye the bodies of John 
Berker of Haughmond, esq., and Margaret his 
wife, second daughter of Sir Francis Newport, 
knight, which Margaret deceased the 12th day 
of March, anno 1616, she being then of the 
age of 33 years; and the said John Berker, 
being in good and perfect health at the decease 
of the said Margaret, feil ill the day following, 
and deceased, leaving no issue behind.” Hewas 
himself but forty. 

The font, at the western entrance, is made 
out of what is described in the guide-books as 
the capital of a Roman column, but it would 
feem rather to be the base of a column of that 
period, with a portion of the shaft, which is 
hollowed out to form the basin. The tower, 
rebuilt, is mainly of the Perpendicular time, and 
has some earlier sculptured groups in panels 
inserted here and there. 

At the entrance to the churchyard stand as 
gateposts two Roman column shafts, each sur- 
mounted with a Roman capital that did not origi- 
nally belong to it. These were brought together, 
with praiseworthy motive, by Mr. Oatley, who 
lives close by, and has in his garden ingeniously 
combined many relics of Uriconium, which were 
gathered together before the more recent excava- 
tions were commenced. The capitals at the gate 


( 
? 
u 





battle they fought there in the mouth of July, of | 
the year 1103: but time and space fail. One 
sentence of friendly advice; one expression of 
earnest hope, and we finish. There has been a 
deal of hard fighting done by the brave people of 
Shrewsbury in old time, the time of bows ard 
bills; and they should now do a little more with | 


weapons of another sort. The enemies they | 
have to cope with at this time are Apathy, | 
Ignorance. and Self-interest : tough ones they | 
are; and by a bloodiess battle with these, win- 
ning, as they are sure to do if they try, they may 
give health, save life, and advance the pro-| 
ancient aud picturesque town. 





~ M4 43 ‘3 
sperity oO Une 


‘too dark; and the general fault is a heaviness 


and clumsiness of ornamentation suggestive 
rather of the designs of the plasterer than the 
architect. The carving is due to Thor, the 
Scottish sculptor. The material is a warmly- 
coloured free-stone, brought from a neighbouring 
state, but hardly proving in appearance as yet 
its claim to satisfactory durability. The congre- 
gation have built, in more correct style, a large 
church “ up town,” which they somewhat over- 
modestly call Trinity Chapel. This is gorgeously 
illuminated and decorated, but lacks effect from 
the timid hand which dared only experimentalize 
with half-tints and French-looking washes in- 
stead of positive colours. 

Gracechurch was executed in rivalry with 


| Trinity, and is as bright and gay and glittering 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN AMERICA. 
STORES ; SEWERAGE: CEMETERIES, 


THE public buildings of America show in an 
interesting manner the history of the country. 
At first all those originally erected were copies, 
more or less correct, of existing models in the 
old country, carried out as well as the material 
(frequently wood) would permit, whilst the 
architectural ideas, and often the plans to carry 
them out, were brought from this side of the 
Atlantic. So little were the resources of the 
country developed, that materials also to a very 
large extent were imported. 

In some of the earlier settled parts of the 
Union, buildings may yet be found constructed of 
English materials; and in Massachusetts an 
Episcopal Church may be seen in a remote rural 
district sent out bodily complete in every mate- 
rial in the reign of Queen Anne, and exactly 
representing all the uninteresting architecture of 
that time. 

After a while, as architects began to be 
employed, and the profession found national 
representatives, very creditable reproductions of 
well-known European buildings were erected, 
being in most cases almost in fuc simile of the 
copied type. Girard College, a costly erection of 
white marble, in Philadelphia, is a reproduc- 
tion of the Madeleine ; and many of the churches 
of New York, particularly Saint Paul, show how 
closely the designs of the Wren era have been 
studied. Thereis, however, perhaps, less of the 
English than of the Italian school discernible ; 
and some of the reaily best buildings in New 
York, public and private, and especially the 
earliest large stores, are due to the pencil of an 


are both delicately sculptured with two rows of. Italian. 


leaves, and should be removed from their 
present position and placed under cover. 

In 1155, as we should have mentioned before, 
William Fitzalan gave this church of Wroxeter 
to the Abbey of Haughmond. Should the visitor 
wish to know what remains of this abbey, he 
will go and see; the distance is not great—it is 
a little nearer to Shrewsbury than Wroxeter, 
but in anoil 
rewarded for his pains. A very curious pile of 
ruins, indeed, is that of Haughmond, or, as it is 
often spelt, Haghmond, Abbey, extensive and 
varied,—in some parts beautiful. The Abbey 
was founded by the Fitzalan we have named, 
and some of the remains,—the south doorway 
of the church into the cloisters, and the front of 
the chapter-houze,—are of his time, say the 
middle of the twelfth century, and not earlier. 
The other remains are of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, grievously mauled in modern 
times by repairers, and include a noble refectory 
of good Decorated work, at the end of which,— 


“ A lofty window, hollow in the centre, 
Sh rn of its glass of thousand colourings, 

Through which the di epen d glories once could enter, 

Streaming from off the sun like seraphs’ wings, 

Now yawns all desolate,” 


Externally there is a stair turret on cach side 


her direction,—and he will be well | its trees 


| 
j 
j 


| 


Meanwhile in country towns native architects 
were increasing in numbers. It is amusing to 
trace how very soon these got tired of copying 
the lessons in architectural books, and began to 
develop “ patterns”—for so only can they be 

, called—of theirown. One of the prettiest towns 
in New England—called lovingly the “ City of 
| Elms,” on account of the profusion and beauty of 
, but properly Newhaven—has its streets | 
,and suburbs filled with buildings in every out- 
| rageous form of the Brighton Pavilion. The lead. | 
|ing architect there, having become enamoured | 
by means of a large book of coloured plates and | 
| details of that piece of artistic folly, multiplied | 
| ludicrous Yankee copies of the style, abounding | 

| with notions incongruous and whimsical. 

In such days, Gothic was, of course, treated | 
as one may expect, but not worse than may be | 
seen in examples here before the progress of the | 
past twenty-five years had taught architects and | 
the public better. 

It is perhaps difficult to say what cognate | 
style now prevails, or at any time prevailed, in| 
America. In Church Pointed architecture, the 
Perpendicular seems the most favourite expres- 
sion, and the specimens are no worse than bad 





* See p. 170. 


as white marble and dazzling stained glass can 
make it. Its plan is cruciform, and it looks so 
very white externally, as always to suggest the 
idea of an enlarged ornament for a christening 
make. The very spire is white, which as it is 
wood in semblance of stone, is in needless 
rigidity of purity. On the whole, “ Old Trinity,” 
as it is cailed, aithongh erected not more than 
about thirty years ago, may be ullowed its name 
as the New York Cathedral. 

After naming these, it may justly be said that 
the vast number of New York churches have no 
especially distinguishing features. It may be 
mentioned, however, that St. George’s, a very 
large building, is somewhat noticeable, from the 
fact that its galleries are supported upon brac- 


‘kets built into the walls, and the roof, a very 


wide span, is carried from wall to wall, thus re- 
quiring no columns or other obstructions to 
sight and sound. A new church in New York, 
somewhat after the style of Mr. Street, finds 
many admirers. From the stripy nature of its 
external finish—intensely red brick and cream- 
coloured stone,—the people, who are very quick 
at nicknames, call it the “Church of the Holy 
Zebra.” In Philade]phia the architectural taste 
is certainly purer than in New York; and some 
of the public buildings, especially the banks and 
several insurance offices, are deserving of much 
praise. All buildings there are under the con- 
trol of a regular Board ; all prices are fixed, and 
the works measured on completion, and the 
yalue determined by its officers. The erections 
are all of a substantial honest character, and the 
designs are less adulterated. The markets of 
this town are admirable in their arrangements, 
and the appearance of the streets and finish of 
the houses neatness itself. The “ Quaker city,” 
as it is called, well deserves its name—prim, 
somewhat over formal, but admirably neat and 
clean, and with a demure, subdued richness, 
very suggestive of the followers of Penn. 

Wonderful as has been the increase of all 
American towns in the north, and notable the 
advance in improved conveniences, comforts, 
and adaptation of buildings to national tastes 
and wants, there is not yet to be seen any indi- 
sation of the marked character that American 
architecture might have been expected by this 
time to have assumed. 

The cause probably is, that the ideas and 
habits of the people have hardly yet settled into 
a definite shape, and that accepting the styles 
of the old world to a sufficient extent to mould 
them to their own uses, they have not had skill 
or perhaps time to develop an expression pecu- 
liarly their own. It is rather the fault of archi- 
tects than of the people. The Yankees, shrewd 
as they are, are generously credulous in art 
matters, and yield only too ready a compliance 





| to their professing guides. At present the Ger- 


man element, and that not of a good school, is 
much in fashion, and many costly and cambrous 


erections have been permitted which a coming 


taste will condemn as unsuited to the materia’, 
climate, and habits of the country. The im- 
pression left after a pretty long acquaintance 
with the United States is this, that the intel- 
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ligence and ingenuity of the people have done 
far more to produce the many excellences of 
American buildings than the designs of archi- 
tects. The merchant who requires a town or 
country house, the directors who erect a bank or 
an insurance office, and the vestry who desire a 
church, give much thought and attention to their 
requirements, and eliminate a plan that might 
be made much more of had they been better 
seconded by the architect’s aid. 

The native members of the profession are too 
impatient to devote at all the requisite time to 
its study. It is generally taken up as a business 
“to pay,” and any such superfluity as an arti- 
cled apprenticeship in an office would be scouted 
as ridiculous in the extreme. How a man does 
pick up his qualifications it would be difficult to 
suppose ; however, there are swarms of young 





men,—English, Irish, and German,—who go out 
to the country and are glad to accept situations 
as draughtsmen. These of course may be hired; | 
and the contracts, specifications, and suchlike 
safeguards to the employer, are got up in so| 
slipshod a way that a very brief experience | 
enables a young man, previously a clerk in a 
store, or what not, to write “ architect” on his | 
sign, and sell plans by the sheet as many as he 
can have manufactured. Literally manufac- 
tured, for an office there abounds in all sorts of 
contrivances for reproducing drawings with 
accuracy and despatch; and it is well known 
that a certain New York architect, who perhaps 
has had more dwellings and stores to furnish 
plans for than all the rest of his professional 


brethren combined, has recourse to most inge- 


niously amusing contrivances to vary the details 
of, perhaps, not more than a half-dozen original 
designs, so as to meet the requirement of a hur- 
dred elevations, similar in all reepects but in 
some points of embellishment or finish. Stencil 
plates, figured ruling-wheels to run in an orna- 
mented carved moulding, and other manufac- 
turing appliances were freely used, so that a set 
of drawings could, in advertising parlance, be 
undertaken with promptness and despatch at the 
shortest possible notice. 

All this may be looked for in a country where 
the want of buildings is immediate, and where 
there is no responsible recognised organ of criti- 
cism. Art notices of the press there are, too 
often, either unmeaning panegyrics or personal 
abuse ; rarely are they written by men educated 
specially to treat the matters they review. 

The large buildings devoted to trade and com- 
merce are more worthy of attention than the 
public edifices. The stores, as shops are called, 
are always spacious, lofty, well lighted, and 
fitted with every convenience for business. Of 
these, the buildings devoted to purposes of re- 
freshment are very numerous, and deserve 
special attention. Nothing in London will com- 
pare with, and nothing in Paris surpass, the 
best restaurants of New York. A celebrated 
one, the well-known Delmonico’s, is a perfect 
model for a building of its kind. There have been 
four editions of this popular establishment, each 
one in its time the wonder of the city until | 
eclipsed by its successor. The last new struc- 
ture is on so vast and comprehensive a scale of | 
convenience and elegance, as to leave nothing | 
more to be desired ; it is the only building of the 
kind where a man may find enormous space not 
incompatible with perfect quiet and comfort. 

American towns abound with underground 
establishments of the same kind. The Germans 
much affect these; and there are vast cellars, 
like long streets, in which hundreds of barrels 
a day of lager-bier are emptied; but, as may | 
well be imagined, they are warm and badly ven- | 
tilated, although frequently fitted up with much | 
magnificence. 

Confectionery, too, has its palaces. The} 
American belles, like their Spanish sisters, are 
very fond of “ dulces,” and splendid establish- 
ments are devoted to ices, chocolate, and such- | 
like trifles. One of these has so enormous a} 
supply to provile, that the ice creams are manu- | 
factured by steam. It will not, it is hoped, be| 
thought too trivial to state that American ice- 
creams are exceedingly cheap and good, and 
have an enormous consumption. 

The bars and drinking establishments have 
been too often described to need remark: the 
most noted are attached to the hotels, of which 
they in fact constitute the chief support. 

Builders would, however, do well to note the 
universal use of marble for flooring, and the 
utter absence of all woollen stuffs or upholstery. 
The rooms are always free from dead air and 
stuffy reminiscences of departed dinners, and 


| large cities. 


| intervenes, and fills up with its large front a 





are kept as cool as the great heats of summer 





will allow. A very brilliant white paint is much 
used in such buildings, composed of zinc and 
colourless varnish, taking a very high marble- 
like polish and retaining no stain. Well washed, 
and the paint constantly renewed, the walls 
have a pure coolness of effect. The window and 
door openings are enormously large, and are 
filled with blinds, made as before described. 
Most of them are fitted with punkas, or movable 
flapping fans, of light material, suspended from 
the ceiling, and kept in motion by machinery. 
Anything like our tap-rooms or gin-palaces is 
utterly unknown in American towns,—at least, 
in the North. There are abominations in the 
shape of “ corner groceries,” as they are called, 





where grocers, principally Germans, vend liquors 
even more poisonous than our own, and are fre- | 
quented by the lowest class; but there is nothing 
in the appearance of a first-class American bar | 
other than one of tasteful magnificence, cleanli- 
ness, and order. This can only be said of the 
The watering-places have in their | 
huge barrack-like buildings, — gaunt, glaring | 
affairs, most untasteful and mean,—the very | 
strangest effect upon a European. The Ameri- | 
cans certainly have no aptitude .for life in the 
country, and all their favourite places of leisure 
resort only reproduce in their hotels city life and | 
habits. Much as has been said in praise of the 
arrangements of many American hotels, not one 
hand can be raised in approbation of the accom- 
modations, and the life at any of the fashionable 
watering-places. 

Club-houses are beginning to be in great 
request in all the large cities, and are rapidly 
increasing in number and splendour. As a con- 
sequence, it is also a fact that the exclusive 
system of our own hotel life is making way in 
America; private rooms and private tables are 
in many houses rather the rule than the excep- 
tion, and it is pretty well understood that the 
once time-honoured use of the hotel bar is not 
considered quite the thing now amongst the 
ms upper ten.” 

In the American streets the first thing that 
strikes the eye is the height and regularity of 
the awnings protecting the shop-windows. These 
always extend the full width of the pavement, or 
sidewalk, as it is there called, and are carried upon 
iron pillars of uniform height. The covering is 
usually canvas or india-rubber cloth, which rolls 
up by machinery, as with us. Opposite each 
shop-door is an opening in the overhanging 
drop-piece, so that crossing from one side of the 
street to the other is not impeded. The shop is 
internally of uniform width from front to rear, 
the staircase being in common to all the floors 
above, which generally are tenanted by different 
occupants. Thestaircase being wide and open to 
view, forms a peculiar feature in the appearance 
of a block of American stores. The shops are lofty 
and the windows large,—usually a wide sheet of 
glass on each side, with the doorway in the centre. 
The great depth of these stores renders some 
mode of interlighting necessary. The usual plan 
is to have glass flooring, or illuminators over- 
head, although many buildings are arranged with 
an air and light shaft from the roof to the lowest 
floor. 

The most unfavourable appearance of Ameri- 
can street fronts is from the utter absence of all 
congruity of design in regard to height. The 
finish of the cornice, projection, and style of roof, 
are as varied as possible to imagine; and, as it 
is very rarely, indeed, that owners combine in 
the attempt to produce a uniform facade, even | 
for a single block, the really handsome eleva- | 
tions, and the beauty and reality of the material, | 
are not duly appreciated. ‘Each one for him- | 
self” is plainly the motto; so that when a hotel | 


great length of block, its appearance is hailed as | 
a positive relief. Most of the large hotels in New 
York are thus placed, and as they do not recede | 
from the line of continuous building, they greatly | 
help to give something like effect to the street | 
architecture of Broadway. 
The sanitary arrangements of most of: the | 
large American cities deserve attention. New | 
York and Philadelphia are so admirably placed, 
each between two mighty rivers, that a very | 
little has been required, and nothing especially | 
noteworthy recurs to memory in regard to the | 
latter town. In New York, however, there have | 
been some admirable arrangements carried out | 


for many years that have greatly relieved the | 
In the first place, all the | 


city of its sewage. 


rally use iron boxes or barrels, and these are 
emptied, cleaned, and returned to each house 
early every day. All the sweepings of the streets, 
markets, &c., are collected every night, and are 
conveyed in properly-constructed carts to certain 
places by the water side, where their contents are 
received in iron flat boats expressly contrived 
for the purpose. These when filled are towed 
out before daylight, by a steamer employed by 
the city, and discharge their contents upon an 
island some miles distant, called Barren Island. 
All bone-boiling establishments and other re- 
cognised sources of nuisances, are by law com- 
pelled to be carried to this island, where there 
is an immense factory of artificial manure from 
the refuse brought to its shores. The natural 
situation of this large and densely populated 
city is so favourable for sanitary purposes, that 
it is not surprising that the system of general 
drainage has hardly been fully developed. There 
is, however, one custom that in the present 
lively sensitiveness to all things appertaining to 
sanitary measures, is worth investigating. A 
machine is used for the purpose of emptying 
cesspools and other receptacles, which is per- 
haps unknown here. It consists of a large air- 
tight metal cylinder, in shape and size some- 
what like a locomotive boiler, mounted upon 
wheels, and drawn by one or a pair of horses. 
This cylinder has its air exhausted by an air- 
pump, and attached to it is a leathern hose of 
large size, which is dropped down into the re- 
ceptacle to be cleansed. Upon opening a valve, 
the contents, solid matter and all, are quickly 
drawn by atmospheric pressure into the cylinder, 
and when all is done the hose is drawn up, 
coiled into its barrel (filled with disinfecting 
fluid), and the machine rolls off to the boats 
before mentioned by the waterside. Many large 
blocks of houses, in the best part of the city, 
prefer this mode of drainage, all the houses 
emptying into one large well-made air-tight re- 
ceptacle, well ventilated at top by connecting 
with an air shaft, and having a cover tightly 
keyed down, which is removed at night when 
the machine comes upon its regularly-timed 
errand. Very probably this system of sewage, 
the details of which are fully known to the 
writer, might be found exceedingly valuable in 
many inland towns, and such localities where 
the question of outfall presented unusual diffi- 
culty. Its cheapness, and the ready mode it 
presents of increase and enlargement, give it 
advantages ; and as the proper working of the 
system depends upon the perfect tightness and 
the ventilation of the several receptacles, all the 
well-known and serious objections to ordinary 
cesspools are removed. The street sewers carry 
off the rain-fall. 

The Croton Aqueduct, which supplies to New 
York water of excellent quality, brought from 
about forty miles from the city, is a well-known 
work, and is an admirable specimen of engineer- 
ing skill. It conveys the water from such an 
elevation as to give it a natural flow to the 
highest required levels, and is provided in almost 
lavish profusion to every house. 

Philadelphia is supplied from the Schuylkiil 
River, the force of the current working enormous 
pumps which lift the water into a receiving 
reservoir, with sufficient head to convey it all 
over the city. The pumping-engines that do 
this work are considered admirable specimens 
of hydraulic machinery. 

The cemeteries of America have often been 
admiringly described. We might well take 
lessons from Greenwood, near New York; from 
Mount Auburn, and Laurel Hill. The beauty, 
extent, and cheerfulness of the grounds, and 
the exquisite neatness and order with which 
everything is kept are alike admirable and 
praiseworthy. Of course many peculiarities of 
individual taste may be seen; but, on the whole, 
the sentiment of the designs is touchingly 
appropriate, and the decorum and yet freedom 
from gloom of the places at large is very 
pleasant to contemplate. The smail cost of 
interment in Greenwood is remarkable, when the 
certainty with which the memorials eutrusted to 
the charge of the officials will be sedulously 
cared for, is considered. Nearly eight years ago 
a dear little child was consigned to the earth, in 
an inexpensive manner, in Greenwood ; and yet, 
without hope of fee, and without any special care 
of friends near the spot, recent reports declare the 
little memorial left there to have been kept clean 
and perfect, and as much cared for as if it had 


ashes and house refuse are required to be put out | been in one’s own garden-ground, and close 
in proper receptacles early in the morning, and | at hand. 


are collected each day by daybreak. There are 


No materials of a perishable nature are per- 


no dust bins or pits; but the inhabitants gene- | mitted to be used, and so far the climate seems 
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to promise a satisfactory durability to the monu- 
ments that have been erected. White marble, 
polished granite, and the brown and free stones 
of Connecticut, New Jersey, and Nova Scotia 
compose them; and as the size of each lot is 
liberal, and the rules compel considerable space 
between each grave or vault, there is not in any 
Am>rican cemetery the appearance of a statuary- 
yard, so usual in our own places set apart for 
consignment of the dead. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE FOR ARCHITECTS 
AND ENGINEERS. 

It has become a practice with publishers to 
issue books of a certain class withont dates. 
This is better than misdating; but either sys- 
tem causes trouble to that useful class of men, 
the bibliographers, and to reviewers; and if it 
were the practice, as often suggested, to give the 





dimensions, the pocket-volume referring to the 
other, and being printed in very small! but very 
good type. Where tables are already published, 
sufficient to render unnecessary and undesirable 
the publication of fresh ones, as in the case of 
tubles of simple and compound interest, chemical 
tales, and others, it might be sufficient to refer 
in the pocket-book and the office-book, to those 
tables, where to be found; but, generally, the 
data, rules, and formule, for architects’ use, re- 
quire both addition to their number in published 
volumes, and better and more easily to be com- 
prehended tabulation and epitomization. The 
builder’s price-books in particular require better 
and more logical arrangement of columns, head- 
ings, and items. This we have often said. 

The object of Mr. Campin’s volume, in 1863, 
as stated by him, was “to supply the practical 
engineer with a pocket or office book in a con- 
cise form, ‘containing all that is commonly re- 
quired in the shape of tables and rules, to facili- 
tate the various calculations which furnish the 


gines, boilers, bridges and girders, arches and 
chains, roadway-plates, roofs, retaining-walls, 
and various matters in connexion with railways, 
and with gas, marine and hydraulic, lighthouse 
and electric engineering, respectively, and for 
surveying. The body of the work concludes 
with rules for the use of logarithms. The 
Appendix, of half a dozen , treats of “ Cal- 
culations as applied practically to Engineering 
Purposes.” It is given “in order to enable the 
student—or such as are unused to calculation— 
the more readily to modify or extend formule, 
or find new ones if necessary ;’ but parts of ip 
are not sufficiently elementary to attain the 
object. 

There is much that is valuable in this work, as 
well as suggestive; though there are many 
things omitted that might be looked for in a 
book of reference: thus there is no sufficient. 
|explanation of the mode of calculating scant- 
| lings of timber beams. As to tables, or such as 
‘form the first portion of the volume, we may say 





date of publication exact to the month, or even | means by which the dimensions and proportions | that the figures of such tables, as calculated and 
day,the advantages to many readers and inquirers | of works are determined.” The rules and for-| printed, should stand published with the autho- 
would be great. Publication of second editions | mulz are from a collection made by the author rity of the Government or of the Royal Society 
also requires to be mavaged otherwise than it is:| for his own use, some of them being original, as the representative of the science of the 


} 


such editions are much too often produced with- 


and others simplified or corrected. Verbal rules 


| country, that the tables should be stereotyped, 


out the sanction of the original author; or they | and formulw, with examples, both, are given. | and that no others should be liable to be put 
are made the vehicle for correction of defects |The reasoning upon which the rules and for-| forward or used. Any engineer or calculator 


that might, with proper care, have been pre: | 


mulz are based, is omitted, in order not to ren- 


| pointing out errors in such tables as are here 


vented in the first edition,—that which the |der the work bulky; and, at the date men- | suggested, would be doing good : his representa- 
public were induced to take as correct, and so | tioned, the author claimed to have taken great | tion to the body charged with the supervision 


provide means for outlay on the edition follow- | 
ing. There will be exceptions: in the case of 
some works, publication may be required in 
order to get sufficient revision,—which no single 
author would accomplish without assistance from 
his readers ; but, generally, a second edition of 
a work should not appear without contempo- 
raneous separate publication of the corrections 
and additions, in the form of pages purchaseable | 
by the possessors of the first edition. There 
would be greater readiness to purchase books, if 
the buyer had reason to believe that his pro- 
perty would not be deteriorated otherwise than 
necessarily by the progress of time, and the 


care in the preparation of the tables, and in 
checking the printing of the formula. But we 


| and publication, would be duly attended to; but 
to multiply settings of type, as by the publiea- 


should have preferred different methods of nota- ‘tion of each fresh book of reference, tends to 


| tion to those which we find in the present edi- production rather than correction of errors im 


tion, as where a point that will be mistaken by | figures. The proper system would be for the 
many students for the sign of a decimal is used, | society, authority, or body charged with such 
and which indeed may interfere with ready! matter, to have stereotypes for each size of 
reference generally. For illustration of what | book-page, and to give casts to printers apply- 
we allude to, we may adduce the first page of | ing for them. 
the rules and formule relating to roofs. Here, | 

figures, in place of letters, of reference, have | 
been used for the diagrams, and are given in the 
text as though not an indication of a point or 
member of the truss, but as a dimension in- | 
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addition of new matter. And if one of the ac-| cluding a decimal. To show that no amount of Between 500 and 600 miles of a railway ride 
companiments of a change in the system were care can be considered excessive in works of | is no joke, even in these days of swift locomo- 


the publication of a smaller number of manuals, 
remembrancers, and rudimentary and educa- 
tional works,—those published being as they 
would be likely to be, better,-knowledge would 
gain. Let literature be cheapened ; let libraries 
be multiplied; let reference to books become 
within the reach of every student, and of every 
one engaged in a profession or trade: but it is 
possible to have too many publications. Where 
variation is made that is not improvement, there 
is no gain, but rather obstruction to progress ; 
better than the publication of the new work, 
would have been the enlargement originally of 
the edition of the old. 
These remarks cre not meant to preclude 
future publications such as that of a class of 
books which are of great importance, giving 
tables and data for the reference of architects. 
There is nothing existent that exactly accords 
with our ideas of the requisites in pocket-remem- 
brancers and office-books : though, as usual when 
a like observation has to be made, there are 
many works that have considerable merit in | 
them, and from which useful hints could be taken. ' 


this class, we may mention that,on the page tion, and not at all calculated to improve one’s 
that we have spoken of, a mere printer’s| temper; hence it is, perhaps, that we find a 
blunder, by raising one line of type too high, | page or two of our note-book full of bitter com- 
has made the figures 10x 20x 10x21 equal plaints and invective against all railway mapage- 
to 15. If the number of handbooks were | ment whatsoever, but more particularly directed 
less, and more attention were given to the pro- | to that glaring mismanagement which is 80 con- 
duction and subsequent perfection of one work, | spicuous when we cross the Tweed. The North 
or of the companion-volumes that we have sug- | British Railway seems tobe in asadly neglected 
gested, such defects as we have instanced would condition. The rails, for example, at the Ber- 
be eliminated. It must not be supposed that | wick station, were worn through the flanges ;. 
the like shortcomings do not occasion trouble to | and the station at Edinburgh would disgrace a 
those who are thoroughly qualified to use rules | third-rate manufacturing town in Lancashire. In. 
and formule. the first place, it is beastly dirty ; and, secondly, 

One addition there is, that we are decidedly | it is quite unfit for the traffic. A poor woman 
of opinion, should be made to an office-book.| had been crushed off the platform and killed a 
We mean the names of the authorities. The | day or two before we passed through ; and the 
insertion would not absorb much space. Mr. | only wonder is that such fatal accidents do not 
Campin states only generally in his preface,| occur more frequently. As for time being kept, 
names of those whose works he has consulted. | that seems ont of the question: we were nearly 
When we have given us weights of different|an hour behind time on our arrival at Aber- 
kinds of timber and metals, and strength of | deen; in fact, the line between Perth and Aber- 
such materials, it is often desirable to know | deen is one of the slowest and worst appointed 
upon whose experiments the figures rest; for,| on which it has been our misfortune to travel. 
records of experiments do not always agree ;| If Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to subject the rail- 


Mr. Campin’s “ Engineer’s Pocket Remem-_ besides, as no one knows better than Mr. Campin, 
brancer,” is not by any means the least usefal to state that cast iron has a tensile strength of 
book of its class. A copy of the second edition | 17,628 lb., or 7°87 tons per square incb, and a 
of the work is now before ns, and has suggested | compressive resistance of 120,000 lb., or 53°57 
some of these remarks.* Judging from the |tons per square inch, is really, without the 
preface, this publication, excepting the short authority, insufficient information, since the 
appendix, is a simple reprint of a volume issued | strength may differ widely of these figures, or 
in 1863 ; but as there is no date on the title-page, | according to the make of iron, which is a point 
and no mention of revision by the original author, | that in calculations has to be taken into account. 


ways to the control of the State should ever be 
carried into effect, we are quite certain that it 
would bring an improvement in Scotland, at all 
events. 

But to our subject. The scenery from Perth 
to Aberdeen is tame and uninteresting. Here 
and there, indeed, a bright spot may be seen ;. 
we get a good view of the busy little seaport 
town of Montrose; a glimpse of the distant 


we are left in doubt on two points, the real date 
of the matter in the “second edition,” and 
whether Mr. Campin gives his imprimatur to it. 

But we may say that an attempt to supply a 
book adapted for the pocket and the office in the | 
same volume, is a mistake: in the one case, 
what is produced is too bulky,—that is, if the 
volume contain what will be wanted; in the 
other case, the work does not contain a great | 
number of tables that will be required 
idea seems not to have occurred to any one to 
issue two C 








* “The Engincer’s Pocket Remembrancer : an Epitome | 
of Data, Rules, end Formule, applicable to Civil, | 


Mechanical, Marine, Hydraulic, Lighthouse, Telegraphi+ 
Railway and Gas Engineering, Surveying, &. By Francis 
Campin, C.E., President of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers’ Society; Author of ‘A Practical Treatise on 
Mechanical Engineering,’ &c. &c. Second Edition, with 


re endix, London; Atchley & Co,” 12mo., pp. viii. 


These observations refer to what are rather 
lacune than defects in the present work ; which 
is one that good use may be made of. Its tables 
of data include squares, cubes, and roots of 
numbers; areas and circumferences of circles ; 
logarithms ; natural sines and cosines, and tan- 
gents and cotangents; logarithmic sines, &c., 
decimals of feet, curvature and refraction, pres- 
sure of wind, Birmingham wire-gauge, co-effi- 


round tower of Brechin; a glance at Stenc- 
haven, the very small county town of Kinear- 
dineshire, near which is the ruined and disman- 
tled fortress of Dunnottar Castle—the ancient 
seat of the great Earl Marischals of Scotland, and 
the prison of the persecuted Covenanters. As 
we approach the Northern capital, the country 
| becomes remarkably bleak and stezile. We are 
| now traversing the broad, low, meorish outskirts 





. The/ cients of friction, strength of materials, and of the Grampian mountains, at the most rugged 


properties of steam, besides some “ useful | and inaccessible part of the north-eastern coast. 


are wanting. ‘The first three parts of the Rules 
and Formula comprise the calculations relating 


gases; and these are followed by rules for 


estimating weights of materials, and areas and | 
contents, as in earthwork, and by rules for | 
| determining proportions of thermo-dynamic en. | 


companion - volumes, of opposite | notes” to which we have alluded. In these last, | Numerous moraines and vast quantities of glacial 
_———— | many things, such as the weight of brickwork, | detritus are easily observed. At last the pro- 
_spect becomes perfectly barren and dismal ; and 


; | it is with a sense of very high gratification and 
to mechanics generally of solids, liquids, and | 


relief that we descry the Girdleness lighthouse 
and the smoke of tall chimneys; and then, all at 
once, see burst into view the broad expanse 
of the River Dee, the long railway viaduct, the 
forest of masts, and the city of Aberdeen. 
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While enjoying the hospitable “ Lemon Tree,” 
—the oldest inn in the place (like our friend 
Cornelius O'Dowd, we are fond of the old 
inn’), — we shall, with the assistance of thi 
guide-books and the “‘ Gazetteer,” give ourreaders 
some account of the history of this remarkable 
city,—of which we may say, en passant, that it 
is a place of great enterprise and originality, 
and that its inhabitants have positively worked 
wonders, both within the city and on the sur- 
rounding soil. Although it is not our primary 
purpose to demonstrate these facta, we can- 
not prevent them incidentally appearing in the 
course of our report. 

The origin of a town proceeds often from the 
most accidental and sometimes unaccountable 
circumstances. But Aberdeen seems to have 
obeyed the general law which Schouw, and after 
him all good geographers, have recognized,—that 
the chief cities of the world have arisen on the 
banks of the great rivers or on the sea-coast. Of 
its antiquity we have abundant evidence. There 
are traces of a Druidical circle at Gileomston, one 
of the ancient quarters of the town. Some 
writers identify the site with that of the Roman 
fortress Devana; and a porter brewery of some 
note close to the river has now, it would appear, 
inherited that Latin name. But the earliest 
authentic document which the antiquaries can 
discover respecting Aberdeen, is a charter of 
William the Lion (A.D. 1179), who conferred on 
the loyal burgesses by this instrument the right 
of trading as freely as their ancestors did in the 
time of his grandfather, King David I. William, 
it has been ascertained, built a palace at the 
east end of the green; and had also an exche- 
quer, with a mint for the coinage of money. 
Alexander II. founded a monastery of black 
friars here ; and likewise conferred on the inha- 
bitants the right of holding a weekly market. 
King Robert the Bruce gave it certain ample 
possessions for the support of its political 
dignity ; and King David II., with the sanction 
of a Parliament held in Aberdeen, confirmed to 
the burgesses and community all that they had 
obtained from his Royal predecessors. In pro- 
cess of time the town seems to have been 
consumed by fire; then to have suffered from 
siege and fam‘ne: it was totally destroyed by 
an English army under Edward III. ; it was the 
scene of some of Wallace’s exploits against the 
English; and in the year 1411 the inhabitants 
turned out and routed with great bravery, at 
Harlaw, a barbarous Celtic pretender named 
Donald of the Isles. “This great battle of Har- 
law,” Sir Walter Scott tells us, “might be 
said to determine whether the Gaelic or the 
Saxon race should predominate in Scotland.” 
(See note 1 to chap. xix. of “The Anti- 
quary.” Edition 1848.) Aberdeen seems to have 
suffered great spoliation at the hands of the 
zealous Reformers in the sixteenth century ; for, 
like all seats of ecclesiastical learning, it had 
been much indebted to its Bishops. In the Cove- 
nanting era which followed on the heels of the 
Reformation, it was tolerably fleeced by both 
the contending parties. For some time it was 
in the possession of the Rebels when the stand- 
ard of the Chevalier was raised in 1715. The 
Duke of Cumberland made it his head-quarters 
for a few weeks, when on his march to the field 
of Calloden. In short, Aberdeen has suffered 
all the vicissitudes which could possibly be inci- 
dent to a place of strength and importance | 
during the stormy and unsettled periods of 
Scottish history. 

The gradual development of the town has been | 
satisfactorily traced by the local topographers. | 


j 
| 





of improvement had spread northward, and Aber- | 
deen was rebuilt, extended, and adorned, after | 
the fashion in which the Imperial Government of 

the present era has adorned and remodelled the | 
city of Paris. The Old Town was literally cut to 
pieces. A street was opened from Broad-street | 
to the north; Marischal-street was opened from 

Castle-street to the south; and as it constituted 

the principal thoroughfare to the harbour and 

quay, it had the honour, above all other streets, | 
of being paved, for the first time, with dressed | 
cubes of granite. A loch was then drained, on | 
the north-west, through which George-street was 

opened, to communicate with a new turnpike to 

Inverury. Finally, two grand new exits were 

formed from the middle of the town,—to the) 
north by King-street, to the south-west by | 
Union-street. To correspond with these new | 
streets new squares were laid out, new churches | 
were built, new banks, assembly-rooms, a town- | 
hall, and other public buildings; and then, at | 
the end of twenty-five years or so, came the day | 
of reckoning. The result was that the corpora- | 
tion of Aberdeen awoke one morning and found , 
themselves bankrupt. We do not find it stated 

in any of the authorities that we have consulted 

in what manner they got over their difficulties. 

They had, it was said, been misled by the archi- 

tects and engineers ; for example, the estimates 

for King-street and Union-street were 42,0001L., 

the actual cost to the corporation 171,2801. 

Undoubtedly they had been too sanguine also 

with regard to the prospective revenue ; but it 

is the old story, and we need not dwell upon it 

farther than to adduce the equally old maxim, that 

towns, like other communities, must grow up by 

a slow and gradual process of development, and 

all attempts to interfere with or unduly stimulate 
this process, either by municipal or imperial 
governments, is certain to end in disaster and 

ruin, 

We shall add here that the town council of 
Aberdeen is composed of nineteen members, in- 
cluding a lord provost and four bailies. The 
general police is regulated by an Act passed in 
the year 1829. The town is distinguished for 
its shipping trade and manufactures. It has 
long been celebrated in the annals of commerce 
for its large exports of “salmon fish and granite 
stone ;” and it is altogether worthy of its honour- 
able position as the seat of a university, and the | 
capital of the north of Scotland. The popula- 
tion of Aberdeen, at the census of 1861, was 
73,794. 

And now having given our readers a proper 


quantum of historical knowledge, we shall pro- | 


ceed to survey the principal features of the 
town. It is first of all necessary to explain 
that the capital of the north of Scotland com- 
prises two towns—Old Aberdeen and New 
Aberdeen,—situated about a mile and a half 
from each other, of different aspects, and with 
distinct charters and privileges. Although 
included within the limits of one parliamentary 
burgh, they are, in fact, two separate towns. Of 
course it will be understood that our examina- 
tion is chiefly confined to New Aberdeen, which, 
although not so interesting to the antiquary, is 
infinitely more so to the engineer and the 
architect. 

Aberdeen, then, is situated on a cluster of 
eminences, which rise along the northern bank of 
the river Dee, and which slope gently through 
the Old Town to the south bank of the river 
Don. Although prettily enough environed, it 
has nothing of that grand and picturesque 
beauty which distinguishes Stirling or Perth. 
Its general plan is very irregular. All the 


ing through Justice-street we have within Both- 
well-court the last vestige of a tower which is 
said to have belonged to the Knights Templars. 
In the School Hill there is another old house 
with projecting circular staircase and antique 
lintel, which is said to have been the ancient 
manse or parsonage of St. Nicholas. In the Ship- 
row, and that building in the nether-Kirkgate 
denominated “ Wallace Tower,’ we have speci- 
mens of the ancient hostelries; and lastly, we 
may note the old tenement in the Gallowgate, 
known as “‘ Mars Castle,’’—-a very ancient build- 
ing capped with a diminutive crow-stepped and 
corbelled gable with circular staircase and small 
square openings for windows. All of these 
ancient buildings bear a strong generic resem- 
blance to each other, and are deserving, in our 
opinion, of more study than the local antiquaries 
seem to have bestowed on them. Of that portion 
of the old town which belongs to the later part 
of last century, there is nothing to observe 
except in a sanitary point of view: it has very 
little architectural interest; indeed the only 
thing worth noticing is the house in which Byron 
spent part of his boyhood. But of the most 
recent and improved quarters of the town we 
can only observe that these are the most 
remarkable things of their kind it is pos- 
sible to conceive. Supposing we take our 
stand in Castle-street, which is the original 
market-place of the city, and has been described 
by the enthusiastic natives as “the glory, the 
pride, and the apple of the eye of Aberdeen,’ — 
and look westward along Union-street, we have 
before us a vista such as no other city in the 
empire could furnish. It might be easy to find 
fault with its proportions ; but Union-street, on 
the whole, is an architectural feature without a 
compeer. About a mile in length, it consists of 
a double line of handsome public buildings and 
houses, all built of a greyish white and giisten- 
ing granite. The tombs of Thebes, the Cyclo- 
pean walls, the marble temples of ancient 
Greece,—all rise up to the imagination of the 
spectator as the prototypes of this remarkable 
street. By moonlight, the coup d’@il is singu- 
larly surprising and romantic; for not only is 
the street spacious and elegant of itself, but it 
runs on a much higher level than the ancient 
parts of the town on its southern flank, and is 
carried over the ravine of the Den-burn by a 
magnificent bridge of solid granite, the view 
from the parapet of which approaches some- 


ithing to that which we so well remember from 


the North Bridge of Edinburgh. 

This Union Bridge, which is undoubtedly the 
finest in Aberdeen, was designed by Telford. It 
consists of three arches, two of them concealed, 
50 ft. in span, and a large and elegantly built 
centre arch, of which the span is 132 ft. The 
height from the top of the balustrade is 50 ft. ; 
the rise above the spring, including cornice, 
parapet, and balustrade, is 29 ft.; and the 
breadth across the soffit is 43 ft. It consists 
wholly of Aberdeen granite, and the materials 
are supposed to weigh over 2,000 tons. It cost 
upwards of 13,0001. We may here point out 
that it is easy to understand why Aberdeen 
should be called par emphasis “the granite 
city.” 

As an improvement to Aberdeen, Union-street, 
occupies pretty much the same position that 
Regent-street does to the metropolis. We mean, 
of course, in the design ; fur the analogy does not 
hold good with regard to the materials. What 
Mr. Nash would have done with such obdurate 
stuff it is now useless to inquire; but one thing 
is tolerably clear: there was greater room for 


The first dwelling-houses in Aberdeen were pro- | modern streets, however, run at right angles | free decoration and elaborative details in the 


bably a few rude huts on the shore, near the | 
spot where Trinity Church now stands. The | 
ground next occupied was probably in the | 


to each other (or nearly so), and accordingly 
we can easily detect the incongruities of the junc- 
tion with the older portions of the town. At 


neighbourhood of the Castle. After the destruc- | present, reckoning only the extent of surface 
tion of the town by the English army, in the | which is fully built on and inhabited, it covers a 
fourteenth century, a grand improvement and | space of about eight miles in circumference. An 


extension took place,—in fact, a new town was | error which is by no means peculiar to Aberdeen | 


then built. Bat with the exception of its few | seems to have been committed in planning a poor 
churches and public structures, this must have | street between two rich ones, such as Gordon- 
been rade and unsubstantial ; for in the year 1545 street, between Dee-street and Bon Accord- 
4 stone edifice was considered a mark of great | street. Most of the houses have gardens at- 
opulence. Evengo Jate as 1741 the houses on the | tached to them even in the town. But this is 
west side of the Broad-gate were constructed of | always the case in the suburbs, which from this 
timber. The very best streets, long after this, | 


} 





paved with a causeway of round boulders dug | of the kind we have seen elsewhere in Scotland. 
from the bed of the neighbouring river; andthe| The greater portion of the city, as we have 
town consisted of houses built so close to each | seen, is comparatively of modern date. Never- 


cause present a rich and exuberant appearance. | 
were narrow, unlevel, and unpaved, or, at least, | Rubislaw-terrace is much superior to anything | 


other, and so inconceivably filthy, as to render 
them obnoxious in the highest degree to disease 
and pestilence. 


theless, a few of the ancient houses remain— | 


sufficient to instruct the student in the style and 


|compo than in the granite.—Although the 
granite buildings of Aberdeen are sometimes 
‘highly enriched, as we may observe on the 
| Roman Catholie church in Huntly-street, which 
lhas its crockets and finials carved from the 
'solid blocks. The most conspicuous object 
in Union-street is the Music Hall, which is 
‘adorned with a fine portico of six Ionic 
columns of whitish dressed granite, 30 ft. 
high. The Trades Hall, at the opposite side of 
the bridge, is a very handsome edifice in the 
Elizabethan style. The Aberdeen Bank is an 
elegant structure, of pure Grecian Doric; and 
colour is sparingly brought into play in the 
Town and County Bank, which is profusely em- 
bellished with Corinthian capitals and cornices 
of grey Aberdeen granite, relieved by red inter- 
laced shafts and soffits. The north parish 
church, which seems to have been modelled after 
St. Pancras, has a very imposing portico and 











































































































manner of the Scotch domestic architecture of tower; and the Town House and North of Scot- 





But towards the clese of last century the spirit | the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Pass- 


| land Bank, which are built adjoining each other, 
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are excellent specimens of plain and substantial 
municipal offices. One of the best public build- 
ings—to our judgment the very best—in point of 
composition in Aberdeen, is the new Grammar 
Schools in Skene-street, tastefully planned in 
the Scotch Baronial style, to which style the 
hard and obdurate material seems to have a 


rare and unmutilated specimen of those ancient 
structures “ whence royal edict rang,” which are 
now gone out of fashion among the Edinburgh 
bailies and others of that ilk. There are also 
several ornamental fountains and antique public 
wells scattered about the town. Indeed, the 
Aberdeen authorities deserve credit for the zeal 





sort of natural affinity. There is a fagade of with which they preserve and restore the anti- 
Ionic pillars, with centre arch, which forms the | quities, and keep in proper repair the artistic 
entrance to the churchyard of St. Nicholas; and | features of their city. St. Nicholas, we may add 
there are many other architectural beauties here, has a fine old peal of bells—one of which 
scattered around, which we have no room to/ (the great bell Lawrence) has a fine sonorous 
particularise. The grand defect—if we may be | tone, and bears the date Anno Domini 1352.* 
permitted to point out a defect—in the general | Of other subjects we will only remark that the 
aspect of the Aberdeen architecture, is the want | number, size, importance, and general value of 


of colour. So much white micaceous granite glitter- 
ing in the sun comes at length to havea cold and 
chilling influence on the mind; and to such an 
extent does this feeling grow upon us, that the 
eye rests with positive relief on the tall and 
somewhat ungainly brick spire of that group of 
Free churches which are so conspicuous from 
Union Bridge. In a district of country where 
granite prevails in all shades of colour, this 
feature in the landscape might surely be of easy 
improvement. 

As apiece of good construction, as well as 
of appropriate design, there is little in the 
north of Scotland we have seen to compare 
with the quadrangle of Marischal College. The 
striking and harmonious range of mullioned 
windows, the open arcades and centre tower, 
give us an excellent idea of what a college ought 
to be, and a still higher conception than what 
we had previously entertained of the capabilities 
of the material. It is a pity that the approach 
to this college should lie through the purlieus of 
a back street; and still greater we think that 
the effect of the beautiful buildings is destroyed by 
a clumsy and pretentious granite obelisk, 72 ft. 
high, erected in the very centre of the square, to 
the memory of Sir James Macgregor. However 
appropriate in itself such a monument may be, it 
is unquestionably out 6f all keeping with the 
character and design of the quadrangle, and 
with the nature of the site. 

Speaking of the Aberdeen public monuments 
generally, we are sorry to say that there is far 
too much room for hostile criticism. In point of'| 
importance we may first advert to the bronze | 
statue of the Prince Consort, by Marochetti, 
which is anything but a favourable specimen of 
that artist’s powers. It consists of a figure of 
the Prince in the costume of a field-marshal, 
seated on a chair of state, which rests on a 
pedestal of red Peterhead granite. But the 
figure is far too diminutive and petit,—in fact, it 
seems to represent rather a slender youth than 
a full-grown and handsome man, as the Prince 
undoubtedly was; and there is too much promi- 
mence given to those accessories which ought 
always to be subordinate ; the chair, for example, 
and the military boots, which are really the 
most conspicuous points in the statue. It is 
impossible to deny that there is.much inge- 
nuity and skill displayed in the modelling; 
but, as a work of art, it is a poor conception 
of an Albert memorial. In the Church of 
St. Nicholas, close by, there is a very fine marble 
statue by Bacon; and another in the south 
transept, “‘ consecrated by his fellow citizens to 
the memory of Provost Blackie,” by Westmacot. 
St. Andrew’s episcopal chapel, in King-street, 
contains another marble statue of Bishop Skin- 
ner, by Flaxman. In addition to these bronze 
and marble statues, there are at least two in 
granite : one to the late Duke of Gordon, in the 
centre of Castle-street, and one—a priest in fall 
canonicals—in front of the Roman Catholic 
schools. Perhaps the most curious and original 
of the Aberdeen statues is a very ancient effigy 
of Wallace, stuck in a niche of that old building 
we have mentioned in the nether Kirkgate. Of its 
history we know absolutely nothing; and of its 
atistic pretensions the less we say the better. 
It is only curious as a Mediaval relic of that spirit 
which in our time seems to have extinguished 
itself on the Abbey Crag, near Stirling! When 
will the Scotch learn to say of their immortal 
patriot what Milton once said of Shakspeare : 

** Dear Son of memory—great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ?”’ 


There are a number of excellent portraits in 
Aberdeen, some by Jamieson, the “ Scottish 
Vandyck,” as he was called; a portrait of 


Queen Anne, by Godfrey Kneller; one of Prince | 


Albert in Highland costume, by John Phillip, 
(who we believe is a native of Aberdeen) ; and 
there are others by Lawrence, Pickersgill, &c. 
The market cross is worthy of notice as being a 


| the Aberdeen churches quite took us by surprise. 
| The steeples are as thick set in the granite city 
}as they are in the city of London; and the 
| churches are all filled there, which is more than 
| we can say of the city here. But the churches are 
| altogether eclipsed by the charities. There are, 
first of all, two or three different sorts of ragged | 
' or industrial schools, of which most useful insti- | 
| tution the Aberdonian philanthropists were the 
'nurses. Then there is an orphan hospital, an 
| hospital for incurables, a deaf and dumb in- 





stitution, two or three lunatic asylums,—all very 
handsome buildings. The Royal Infirmary is | 
_really a magnificent structure, and cost 17,0001. | 
/The very poor-house cost 10,0001. But the | 
;™most conspicuous of the Aberdeen charities | 


, is the hospital, founded by an old miser of the | 


the east by a chain of four hills, down the 
most northern of which the great Naples road 
passes ; on the south by the high land overlook- 
ing the Bay of Salerno, and on the west by the 
before-mentioned chain of the Piccolo Sant 
Angelo. In this part of the plain there are four 
villages through which the road passes, and 
various hamlets scattered over the hills; but the 
capital of the plain is situated on the western 
side of the dividing range, in a second plain or 
valley, surrounded on three sides by a curving 
ridge of hills, and on the fourth bounded by the 
sea, which, running into the land, forms a small 
gulf in the Bay of Naples, which has become 
the harbour of Sorrento. 

On arriving at the gate of the town from the 
Naples road, the traveller finds himself in a city 
in which time seems almost to have stood still, 
the dark, narrow streets, the old walls, and the 
public buildings and churches having an ancient 
and venerable appearance, as though dating 
from Medizval times; and, although it has never 
been explored or investigated, and although the 
existing remains are but few, yet the date of the 
foundation of Sorrento is even carried back 
as far as the age of Rome, and it may be con- 
temporary, for any proof to the contrary, with 
that of Pompeii. 

The most ancient of the remains existing at 
the present time in the middle of the town is of 
much greater antiquity ; but how it came there, 
and what its history is, can not be discovered,— 


/name of Gordon, for the sons of the burgesses, | unless, indeed, the characters of the hieroglyphics 
who, on fine days, may be seen, like a juvenile | which cover its sides can be deciphered. It is 
regiment, parading the principal streets, to the one of a class of statues, many of which are care- 
tune of “O send Lewie Gordon hame,”’ which fully preserved in muséums of Egyptian antiqui- 
they play very well on their miniature band of ties, but at the present time only a portion of it 
fifes and kettle-drums. The schools are equally remains. 
numerous and well attended. But, foracomplete| Ona pedestal of dark black stone, about 4 ft. 
list of the various churches and charities, to- | or 5 ft. high, stands a tablet, with a flat stone 
gether with the different medical, legal, philoso- on the top, covered with hieroglyphics, and 
‘phical, and theological seminaries, are they not hewn out of the same block as the pedestal; 
all written in the pages of the Aberdeen while on each side of it are the legs of a kneeling 
Almanac ? 'slave, the head, arms, and the greater part of 


We shall devote our next article to the sani- 
tary condition of Aberdeen. 








' 
THE OLD TOWN OF SORRENTO. 

Tue southern side of the Bay of Naples is | 
bounded by a hilly promontory, which, running 
out into the sea to the distance of some four or 
five miles, forms a line of coast about equal in 
extent to that on which the city itself stands, 
and which is separated by a narrow channel 
from the famous and beautiful island of Capri. | 

On the eastern side of the bay, and connecting 
the two promontories, is Mount Vesuvius, with 
the ruins of Pompeii at its feet, and its shore 

dotted with the numerous small villages which, 
in spite of the warning given by the ruins of the 
old city, and even in spite of the convulsions by 
which they have again and again been de- 
stroyed, still persist in growing along its slopes, 
and are still inhabited by large populations. 

On the south is a second bay and a second 
mountainous promontory, on the side of which, 
on a clear day, may be seen the three temples of 
Pestum, appearing like white dots on the dim 
mountains. | 

| Thus the little tongue of the plain of Sorrento | 
/separates the two great bays of Naples and | 
| Salerno, both of which may be seen without 
| turning the head from some points among its 
hills. 

| Looking from the side of Naples, the outline 
|of the promontory is beautifully broken into a 
|series of peaks belonging to the chain of the 
Gran Sant Angelo; while the pointed crags 
which rise into the sea round Capri are visible 
at the termination of the main land ; but when, 
after winding by a broad road round the Bay of 
Naples, you approach nearer and nearer, it be- 
comes visible as an uneven plain rising towards 
the south, and surrounded by hills only, the high 
peaks of the Sant Angelo being hidden behind 
them. 

The whole extent of the plain of Sorrento is 
divided by a low chain of hills, called, in oppo- 
sition to the greater chain, the Piccolo, or Little | 
| Sant Angelo, which runs north and south, and | 
| makes an unequal division. 
| The greatest and most eastern of the two 
/halves is bounded on the north by the sea, on 











* In Black's ‘‘Guide-Book through Scotland ”’ for this 
| year (a most excelient and generally accurate work) the 
| weight of this ancient Aberdeen bell is stated to be | 
#,000 Ib. (nearly 18 tons). But this is obviously a mis- 
j take; 4,000 Ib, (that is, nearly 36 ewt.) would probably ! 





] be nearer the mark, ph 


the body being destroyed, and the hands alone 
supporting the tablet. 

This monument has stood for year after year 
in the market-place, washed by the winter rain 
and baked in the sun during summer, until its 
surface has become black, smooth, and polished 
all over, on which account it is, during the heat 
of the day, the favourite resting-place of great 
swarms of flies, which may be seen covering its 
sides, and, as it were, basking in the heat of the 


un. 
It would be interesting to know whether it 
was originally erected in some other position, or 
whether it may possibly have been originally 
placed where it now stands; and this, probably, 
could be ascertained from the hieroglyphics. 
The position of Sorrento was one of some 
strength in the times which followed the use of 
artillery. On the east it was defended by along, 
deep, and narrow ravine, with a winter torrent 
flowing throughout it. On the north it over- 
looked the sea, being built on a range of cliffs 
which extend all along the coast line of the 
plain; and on the south and west two other 
ravines of equal depth with the first, of which 
they are branches, form natural defences. The 


|more modern fortifications stand just within 


the natural boundaries, and sufficient remains 
of the Roman walls exist, to indicate that they 
occupied the same position. On the east are 
the piers of a Roman bridge, close to the more 
modern arch over which the road now runs; 
and on the south, where a gate was afterwards 
built, stood a second bridge, of which the piers 
still remain, covered with ivy and broken into 
blocks of unequal height. In the neighbourhood 
of the cathedral, near the east end of the pre- 
sent south wall, are many pieces of sculpture 
and relics of architectural decorations. More 
to the west, on the same side, in cutting a new 
road through the walls, the Roman fortifications 
were exposed to view, situated immediately 
within those of later date. Thus, on the south, 
east, and west, the old city appears to have 
covered the same ground as the present town ; 
on the north, therefore, it is but natural to sup- 
pose it extended to the present boundary—the 
sea; and thus it occupied the whole of the little 
square, which, being surrounded on all sides by 
natural fortifications, seemed designed by nature 
for the seat of a small city. 

To what date the foundation of Sorrento is to 
be ascribed it is difficult to decide ; for, although 
most of the Roman remains belong to a period 
of very low art, and from the name of the 
Ceesars which appears in various places, must 
ave been works of the time of the Empire ; 
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yet over the fagade of the cathedral, and on 
each side of the door, are remains of fine 
Grecian sculpture of a high order. Beside the 
principal door are two pillars of Ionic order, cut 
out of fine marble, and surmounted by a simple 
but well executed capital; and above these, on 
an architrave of rough stucco, is a beautiful 
portion of a frieze, on which are cut two griffins, 
with an elegant foliated scroll growing from the 
ends of their tails and curling up to their wings, 
so as to fill the space which is generally left so 
bare on other friezes, and the whole is inclosed 
in a border of rich mouldings; and from the 
position of the two figures, which stand face to 
face, it appears that they supported between 
them some kind of vase, now covered with a 
rough scutcheon of stucco, painted with some 
bishop’s arms. The whole is cut in low relief, 
but sharply and carefully, and in richness and 
beauty of design and execution it rivals the 
most famous friezes of Rome. The material is a 
smooth, mellow-looking marble, with a slight} 
amber tint, marked with brown in some parts 
where stained by the rain. 

Both the pillars and the frieze evidently be- | 





commemorated in one of the paintings on the 
roof of the nave in the cathedral. 

At an early date Sorrento became an episcopal 
see, and afterwards it was raised to its present 
dignity as an archiepiscopal city. It was sub- 
jected to attacks by the Saracens, who entered 
the city and carried away the great bell from 
the church of the patron saint, famous for his 
miracles; but when they had conveyed it to the 
midst of the sea, between Capri and the mainland, 
the legend, like that of the Bell Rock, relates that 
it was cast overboard, or sank through the bottom 
of the ship, into the sea, where it now is. On other 
occasions the town made some resistance, and 
appears even to have repulsed the infidels in 
several incursions. 

The date of the present walls and defences is 
probably as early as the times of the Angevin 
princes, whose arms are to be seen carved on 
the wall of the Judgment Hall, in the middle of 
the piazza and the cathedral, with its great 
brick clock-tower, and the palace of the arch- 
lamer may probably be ascribed to the same 
date. 
remarkable architectural peculiarities, and are 





The town contains nearly 10,000 inhabitants. 
The houses, thickly crowded together on the 
side of the slope, give the idea of a much smaller 
and less densely populated place. Passing out- 
side the walls, by a well-kept ground with seats 
on each side under shady acacias, and with an 
amphitheatre at one end, formed from a rising 
bank overtopped with shadowing trees, where 
the youths assemble in the evenings to play at 
their national game of “ pallone,” and through 
the old gate of the city, we mounted to the 
duomo, or principal church of the place, dedi- 
cated to San Cristoforo. It is an Early Lombard 
church, of grand proportions and much interest. 
It was restored about ten years since, and the 
whole gives an idea of its being in good preser- 
vation. The columns on each side the interior 
are coloured alternate white and black in hori- 
zontal stripes. A handsome low screen raised 
above three steps leading to the choir, divides it 
from the bedy of the church. It is of coloured 
marbles, with rudely-carved heads in relief at 





measured distances. Within, over the high altar, 


None of the public buildings present any is a coloured terra-cotta life-size figure of San 


Cristoforo and the infant Saviour: before this is 


longed to some Classic temple, and have been | but poor specimens of Italian art. The most, | placed a modern painting of the same, only 


torn from its ruins to be erected in their present 
place by an architect who little knew what he | 
was doing; for, in their beauty, they form a 
most striking contrast to the clumsy and ugly 


erection of which they form part. Unless these | 
spoils were brought from a distance to their’ 


present site, the building of which they formed 
part must have been close to the spot where 
they now stand; and that they should have been 
sought from any great distance for the purpose 
of beautifying such a building as the cathedral, 
is not very probable. They therefore appear to 
have been originally placed in the vicinity of the 
town ; and this fact would appear to bring back 
the history of Sorrento to a very early date, a 
time of perfection far exceeding that of the 
second class of remains. 

The whole of the court-yard before the cathe- 
dral, and the vaulted archway which supports 


the great tower, are filled with relics of the | 


second order; while sarcophagi of the same date 
may be found used as drinking-troughs, and the 
shafts of ancient pillars for door-posts, in every 
part of the town. 

The court-yard contains the capitals of many 
pillars of the different orders, but all feebly and 
clumsily wrought, while altars, eagles, fluted 
shafts, and large sarcophagi are strewed over 
the yard or built into the walls. 

In the gateway are several pieces of sculpture 
in very low relief, and almost infantile in their 
want of imagination and ignorance of form. 
The Roman eagle, or rather a kind of parrot, 
which is its representative, the four letters 
§.P.Q.R., and the names of the Casars, appear 
in all these pieces. The gateway has two pillars 
on each side, formed of bases, shafts, and capi- 
tals, which belonged originally to different 
columns; and of these four capitals, not one is 
of the same order as the one corresponding to it 
on the opposite side. 
presents the wise men of Greece standing in 
awkward attitudes ; 
than the first, a fight between warriors and 
amazons; and a third, perhaps the worst of all, 
two winged cart-horses drinking from a fountain 
surrounded with trees. The various pieces ap- 
pear to have been executed at different times, 
the latest being the worst; and in their charac. | 
ter they form a strange contrast to the delicate | 
beauty of the former relic of earlier date. 

The town appears to have been supplied with | 
water from the hills, 
aqueduct, of which portions still remain. The) 
arches are all broken down, but from the dis- 
tance between the piers it may be concluded | 
that they were of a respectable span. Two piers, 
broken down to unequal heights, are to be seen | 
crossing a ravine near the city, covered with ivy, | 
and forming a most picturesque foreground to a 
view of tall rocks at the head of the gorge, 


down which, in winter, the silver thread of a | 


torrent may be seen descending. Another pier 
is to be found at a much lower level, nearer to 
the town, and two or three more higher up the 
hill side, so that the slope of the aqueduct must 
have been considerable. It cannot, however, be 
determined at what point it entered the city, or 
where it began 

Such was the Roman town of Sorrento. Its 
history is continued until the times of the early 
Christians by the tradition attached to an aged 
tower outside the east gate, on the summit of 
which some of the first Christian martyrs 
suffered for the faith, a circumstance which is 


One of the bas-reliefs re- | 


another, bolder and bet stter | 


'striking feature in the cathedral is the frieze | 
before mentioned over the gateway. 
The walls follow the same line as the Roman 
| fortifications. 
remains, surmounted by a colossal bronze statue | 
of the patron saint ; but on the south and west | 
,the whole walls are standing. 
bridges are superseded by others of clumsier 
workmanship, leading to gates guarded by 
images of the saints, and provided with holes for | 
the portcullises. Above are loopholes and brac- | 
kets for archers, and windows through which | 
the oil and pitch were poured on the heads of | 
the enemy. On each side of the gate is a tower, 
from the sides of which the artillery could sweep 
the bridge, but so placed that each tower could 


have destroyed the other, and in many exposed | 


parts of the wall the same unusual mode of 
defence is made use of. 
The walls are lofty, ornamented with a nar- 


row string-course, and composed of stone, so} 


worn that it would be no difficult matter to climb | 
them without any aid, save the hands and feet. 
| They are covered w ith cree pers, and the purple 


of the caper flower is to be seen in all parts of | 


them. On the top are terraces, plented with 
vines, figs, oranges, and olives, 
part, where the road runs close behind the forti- 
fications, in which part the steps, battlements, 


and ramparts remain untouched, in one place} 


looking down to the suburb, which has sprung | 
up without them on the seashore. 


Except by the hand of time they remain un- | 
touched since the day when they were last | 
manned by the rude defenders, for whom alone | 


they are fitted; for a few small guns would soon 
reduce them to a mass of ruins. 





BARGA. 


TRAVELLING in search of a cool spot in which 
to exist in Italy during the scorching, enervating | 
heats of its summer, none offered a cooler retreat | 


than one of the lovely vales of Tuscany called | 
from the} 
'town of the same name, and claiming the name | 
of Bagni or Baths from its mineral springs, said | 
to be efficacious for rheumatism, cutaneous dis- | 
It is the Baden-Baden of Italy ; and | 


, Bagni di Lucca, about fifteen miles 


eases, &c. 
now that Aix les Bains has been ceded, with | 


| almost only resort for those to whom such reme- 
'dies are necessary, in Italy. But the natural 
beauties of the spot; its home-like, comfortable 
hotels ; its quiet and, above all, its refreshing 
| coolness, are its first charms. Added to these is 
| the surpassing beauty of its environs. Small 
carriages are to be hired in abundance that carry 
you to all parts, with the well-known speed with 
which the Italian Jehus drive their horses. 
Through miles of chestnut forests, over as good 
roads as ever were made by the hand of man, 
with walls of vines on each side, now breaking 
down under the weight of the heavy grape of all 
hues, but which will soon be seething in the 
wine-vat, producing a richer wine than has been 
known for many a year, though not in such great 
quantity on account of the want of rain,—to one 
of the principal points of attraction, we drove 
for about eight miles, till we came to the town of 
Barga, one of the many old picturesque T'uscan 
towns built on one of the many rocky heights in 
| the vicinity. 





On the east the gateway alone | 


The Roman | | 


| crushing a dragon; a second by 
| which lies a man, his hand to the lion's mouth ; 


except in one 


| removed on festivals. Ina small chapel to the 
right is one of the most exquisite bits of Luca 
della Robbia work : the two draped female figures 
of angels on each side of the small shrine are of 
| perfect grace and beauty. The pulpit is of Early 
| Byzantine,—the subjects in relief, crowded in 
in the most comical of styles. On the north 
side are seen the three kings, hastening to pay 
| their devoirs, the horses conveniently prancing 
to get into the allotted space. On the west are 
the Annunciation; the Birth of our Saviour; the 
iW ashing of the Infant, at which two sagacious- 
looking, well-cut asses heads are introduced, peer- 
ing over the child. The south side has the four 
| Evangelists. The pulpit stands on four twisted 
columns, each differently supported at the base, 
— one by a lion (which a gamin of about 
eight years old bestrode, to exemplify the size), 
a lion, under 


| 


a third by the back of a grotesque squatting 
| figure of a child, with his hands on his knees: 
the fourth terminates with a simple pediment. 
| The font is of the radest Lombard. The exterior 
of the church has many well-cut heads inserted 
in the brickwork, which, as usual, should have 
been covered with marble. The western door is 
handsome, and has remains of deep, well-cut 
| ornaments of leaves of the vine, the fig, &c. 
From the steps leading to the entrance,—what 
a panorama !—are seen gray gigantic Apennine 
| peaks rising to the sky in forms of grand beauty, 
unrivalled in any other European chain,—range 
beyond range, with such rich verdure on their 
slopes, as they near the foot, as fair Italy 
| alone can show ; beautifully situated towns and 
| villages nestling among the valleys, and bathed 
| by the small rivers of brilliant flowing waters 
| over silvery boulders, worn round by the con- 
stant washing over them of the streams. 
From one point of view, at Barga, can be seen 
thirty-two of such villages, either half hidden 
| among the verdure or perched on sterile rocks. 
We then visited a neighbouring convent, to see 
two other beautiful specimens of Della Robbia ; 
then descended through a shady green lane to 
the hospital, to view in its chapel works said to 
be by della Robbia, but only of the school of Della 
Robbia, distinguishable as such by the colour in- 
troduced on the figures; but they were for the 
most part very fine. A terra cotta of the Virgin 
and Child, with saints, almost life-size, in the 


by a long but small | Savoy, to France, it lays claim to be the first and | cloisters of the old chapel, said to be a Robbia, 


and evidently of his time, was remarkably beau- 
tiful. In fact, all around that part of the 
country are to be found works either of Della 
Robbia or his school. (The finest we have ever 
seen for beauty of design and execution of the 
conception, is an Assumption, in the church of 
the Franciscan Convent of L’Osservanza, five 
miles from Sienna, and which is now about to 
be offered for sale, we hear). If the secret of the 
composition be hidden, as the story goes, within 
one of the figures of the true Della Robbia, there 
is work enough for an army of iconoclasts in this 
neighbourhood alone insearch of it. We found one 
of the most interesting museums of Cinque- 
cento ironwork, majolica and Georgio ware, 
Venetian glass, &c., we have had the good fortune 
to meet with in many private collections in the 
possession of Signor Cardosi, one of the mag- 
nates of Barga. But tothe English at home will 
Barga and its sister town Corelia be made more 
interesting by the fact that a class of people ever 
; being brought before their notice come chiefly 
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. . | + * 
from these two towns, namely, the figuristi, or | renders the labour of the boys unnecessarily irk- | Broad-street ; Mr. Sarson, Upper Windsor-street ; 


makers of those images paraded about our streets | some. In consequence of the faulty arrange- 
on boards on the heads of itinerant Italians, or | ments of furnaces and kilns, they are sometimes 
exposed for sale under available porticoes of placed literally between two fires. Some cers 
churches, theatres, and elsewhere. There is a| glass works with cones of the old construction 
yearly emigration of 10,000 Italians from the | are also very hot. There are frequently strong 
duchy of Lucea, or rather that part of Modern | draughts close to where the boys work, bringing 
Ttaly. formerly so called, and from Barga|a large amount of dust, with which their faces 
alone 1,500. The duchy of Lucca is a most | become begrimed. The new houses, especially 
densely-populated part of Europe,—three per- | at the largest manufactories, are comparatively 
sons and a half to the Italian ettaro, or 10,000 | cool, airy, and clean. In some work, as in 
square métres (equal to about 2} of our square | crown and sheet-glass houses, the boys are 
acres). In the last statistical returns the popu- | almost permanently in a high temperature, the 
lation of England is said to be, including our | hottest being that of “‘ pushers ‘in crown-glass 
overcrowded huge cities, 1°75 acres to each | houses, and of “ shovel-holders” in sheet-glass 
person. There are in Barga large silk factories, | houses—work done by the youngest boys. In 
as in all the towns around. The makers of gesso | one instance, Mr. White found the thermometer, 
(plaster) images have two large factories, and | held close to the head of a little shovel-holder, 
two in Corelia, three miles distant. They mann-| register 130 degrees. He adds that, while 
facture their Pio Nonos, their Garibaldis, their | standing near the fire for that purpose, his hat 
Washingtons, their little Samuels, their Walter | was so drawn out of shape by the heat that it 
Scotts, their Virgin and Family converted | was unfit to wear until restored by a hatter. In 
into “Religion” for Protestant England, with | many flint-glass cutting shops, attention to 
all absence of nimbus ; and they carry off their | cleanliness and ventilation is much required. 
wares to England, America, Australia, suit-| Putty powder, of which lead is the chief ingre- 
ing them to the opinions, both religious and | dient, is used in two of the finishing processes, 
political, of the countries to which they wend and flies off plentifully. A certain amount of 
their way, taking care not to carry their sharp particles are also thrown off from the glass, 
Garibaldis to Venice, or their Pio Nonos to | and from the stones or cutting-wheels, of which 
Milan, and finding purchasers for all in tolerant | one kind consists of discs containing lead. The 
England. The aim of their life is to make a sheds in which boys grind, and those in which 
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| Mr. Hughes, Tower-street ; Mr. Hateley, Ches- 
| ter-street ; Messrs. Lloyd & Summerfield, Spring. 
hill; Messrs. Stone, Fawdry & Stone, Dartmouth. 
| street ; Mr. Robertson, Brice-yard, Broad-street ; 
| Messrs. Gammon & Co., Brook-street. Mr. Webb, 
Messrs. Richardson & Smith, and Messrs. 
| Walker & Son, Stourbridge, were also visited ; 
/and Mr. Renaud, Dudley. 
| The Commissioners state in their report that 
| they consider the protection of the Factory Acts 
, Extension Act requisite in reference to the state 
|of the places of work, the excessive hours of 
| labour, the absence of proper rest for the young 
at meal times, and the education of the young. 
_The very exceptional nature of the glass manu- 
| facture, involving as it does many varied and 
| complicated details, renders it difficult to deter- 
_mine what the precise regulations should be in 
respect to some points; but they are of opinion 
| that the evidence justifies the following recom- 
mendations, as securities against overtasking 


| the strength of the young :— 
| No female to be employed in any manufacturing pro- 
| cess, Boys under twelve to be excluded. Boys under 
sixteen not to work at night, nor more than twelve hours 
in one day, including intervals for meals amounting in the 
| whole to not less than an hour and a half. Youths be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen not to work more than eight 
hours at night, including intervals for meals amounting in 
| the whole to not less than an hour; nor to be employed 
| at night-work two consecutive weeks. Any excess of 
time owing to accidental delay in any of the processes 


little fortune, return to their beautiful country,; women and girls smooth plates or sheets of | not to exceed an hour, Boys under sixteen employed at 


buy their plot of ground, for which, our in- | glass, are, in some cases, sloppy from the water 
formant assured ns, they invariably pay a third used in those processes, a defect which could 
more than its value, plant their chestnuts, their easily be removed. Owing chiefly to the above 
vines, mulberry trees, and maize, and settle down , causes, cutting shops are generally regarded as 
for the remainder of their lives in their native much less healthy as work-places than glass- 
country. What frightfally hideous contrasts have houses. 
they to live through to gain that little territory, The hours of work in glass-houses of most 
of their own! Contrast in imagination the kinds are very peculiar and varied, being go- 
squalor, the suffocating bad air, the black smoky verned mainly by one common principle, namely, 
atmosphere of the parts of London where herd the length of time which it takes to prepare and 
these poor image-makers, with the deep blue work out the quantity of “ metal which it is 
heavens above, the lovely groves, the mountain, found expedient or practicable to manufacture 
the sweet eve r-changing flowers of fair Italy, at one time. In crown, sheet, and bottle-glass 
in One, too, of its most lovely spots; and the works, the “ 
thought arises—the conjecture—how many Sunday is ended, and occupies from eight or 
of those annual 10,000 emigrants return to tell nine to ten or eleven hours in sheet-glass houses, 
the tale of their wanderings and privations, with and an hour or two longer in crown and bottle- 
the end of both accomplished ? glass houses. In these works it is said to be 
impossible to secure any regularity as to hours. 
Mr. White visited the Birmingham Plate-glass 
Company’s works at Smethwick, where informa- 





glass ‘‘ making,’ to attend school not less than nine hours 
each week, and other boys according to the regulations 
of the Factory Acts. The Factory Acts Extension Act to 
be applied to the processes of grinding, polishing, and 
cutting plate and window glass, the cutting of flint glass, 
and all the processes done out of glass houses. 
| The Commissioners express their belief that, 
if these recommendations should be embodied in 
legislation, they would work as satisfactorily as 
|the regulations of the Factory Acts Extension 
| Act have done in respect of the earthenware and 
porcelain manufacture. 





} 
| 





journey” usually begins as soon as | 


FROM SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 

It will have been noticed that a serious 
catastrophe occurred at Sydney on the 29th 
of June, in the destruction by fire of the Roman 
| Catholic Cathedral, a spacious structure. The 
occasion has called forth the energies of 


THE GLASS MANUFACTURE. 


CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 


tion on the subject of the inquiry was given him the members of that church in this colony, 
by Mr. Lockhart, the manager; but he was not who have subscribed liberally for its reconstruc- 
permitted to examine the boys employed there, | tion. By somewhat of a coincidence it happened 


Tur fourth report of the Children’s Employ- the company considering that their mode of that previously to the fire a public meeting of 
ment Commission is devoted to the metal manu- manufacture requires absolute secrecy. This , the members of the Church of England had been 
factures of the Sheffield district, the foundries was not the case at Messrs. Chance’s works, in | called to raise sums for the completion of the 
and machine shops of the West Riding of York- Spon-lane, of which Mr. White gives the follow- | Cathedral Church of St. Andrew, which, com- 


shire, the glass manufacture, type foundries, 
hand-loom carpet weaving, the manufacture of 


making, tobacco manufacture, India - rubber 

manufacture, paper manufacturing, tailoring, 

shoemaking, gloving, and hatting. Among these, 

the glass manufacture was assigned for inquiry 

to Mr. J. E. White, who visited most of the works 

in England, and prepared an exhaastive report 

upon the subject. He shows that the age at 

which children asually enter glass-works is from | 
nine to eleven; but it varies much in different, | 
districts and kinds of work. In some works few 
boys are found, and in most the majority of those | 
now at work are over eleven. At the works of | 
Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham, there is a rule | 
against any boys being employed under the age | 
of twelve ; and it appears to be strictly enforced ; 

but a very few get in under that age. Several 
other employers expressed a dislike to boys 
below that age. The average age appears to be } 
lower in Birmingham than at Stourbridge (where | 
the work is of much the same kind), and at | 
most other places. 

Females are not employed in glass-making, 
though a few are found engaged in various ways 
in connexion with that department. In plate- 
glass works, the “smoothing” of the plates, a 
part of the polishing process, is done by females, 
as it is also in a large sheet-glass manufactory, 
where a like process is employed. Females are 
also employed in the cutting department of flint- 
glass works, in roughing or obscuring glass for 
lamp-globes, &c., in washing and cleaning glass, 
wrapping up in warehouses, and some other 
miscellaneous ways. In all the plate-glass 
works, boys appear to get regular wages. The 
girls who smooth usually work as helpers to 
Some woman, and receive such part of the 
woman’s wages as the latter allows. 


| the works, ar 


ing description :— 


| menced many years since on a scale then too 


“‘ These are very large and important works, covering | large for the means of the Church here, was but 
umbrella and parasol handles, artificial flower many acres of ground, and employing many hundred too long delayed in its construction. The efforts 


workpeople, of whom only quite a small proportion— 
about 300—are children and young persons. There are 


many separate glass-houses, most for making sheet glass ; 
others for crown, stained, rough plate, and optical glass, 
Joys are employed in grinding and polishing the patent 
plate-glass made, and females in smoothing it, in just the 
same manner as in the plate-glass works. The smvoothers, 
whose work is wet and sloppy, are provided with moleskin 
aprons, and wear high wooden shoes, They are said by 
this means to be able to leave work dry and tidy. About 
thirty boys are employed in grinding lighthouse glass 
Great regard has been shown by the employers for the 


| education of those under or around them, Large and 
| 


handsome schools, including three lofty school-rooms, 
with class-rooms to each, supplied with maps, &c., and a 
house for a master, have been built by the firm close to 
their works at their own cost, which must have been very 
considerable. The benefit of these schools, though mainly 
intended for, is not confined to, those engaged in the 


works, for whom classes are held on three nights in the | 


week, including instruction in drawing, which is of great 
use in certain branches of glass work, though said to be 
not yet so much appreciated by those who would benefit 
most by it here, as by other persons near who avail of it. 
It having lately been thought by the employers desirable 
to ascertain the actual educational state of their younger 
workpeople, all have been examined, and the result ee 
led to a rule that all under the age of eighteen, who fail 
to show the required knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, shall attend the evening school, A qualified 
surgeon is 7 to attend the people employed in 

nd has a surgery, forming part of the school 
buildings.” 

A visit to the Stourbridge Crown and Sheet 
Glass Company’s Works completed Mr. White's 
inquiry into this branch of the manufacture, so 
far as the Midlands are concerned. 

The, inquiry into the flint glass trade com- 
menced with a visit to Messrs. F. & C. Osler’s 
works in Freeth-street and Broad-street, Bir- 
mingham. This is one of the leading firms in 
this branch of the manufacture, and the evidence 
of Mr. Percival gives a very full account of the 
flint glass-house system in reference to the em- 
ployment of boys. Visits while at Birmingham 





The state of the places of work occasionally 


were also made to the works of Mr. Arculns, | 


of the Roman Catholic body to raise means for 
their own object, very properly excited, in the 
meantime, the emulation of the Church of Eng- 
land community ; and, at the meeting of the latter 
referred to, large subscriptions were contributed, 
and measures taken which insure the prompt 
finishing of the building. The general subscrip- 
tions will be applied to the building itself. The 
|married ladies of the colony contribute 2,000. 
for the purchase of a large organ. The unmar- 
ried ladies gave 1,5001. for the eastern window. 
| The children of Sydney gave means for the pur- 
chase of the font, and the pulpit, it is expected, 
| will be supplied by English bishops. 
Steps are at length, by news of date 21st 
|June last, being taken by the Government 
| preparatory to the erection of the new Gene- 
ral Post Office, in George-street, according to 
|the designs prepared last year by the Colonial 
| architect. Tenders were invited for the removal 
| of the old Post-office. The new building will be 
| in the Italian style: it will have an architectural 
|elevation in George-street, and also facing the 
| new lane which it is intended to carry through 
| to Pitt-street in continuation of Barrack-street. 
| The masonry for the new office of the Pacific 
Insurance Company is approaching completion, 
| @ portion of the walls being up to the cornice. 
| ‘Tenders have been invited for the enlargement 
| of the Congregational Church in Pitt-street. The 
| width of the building is to be increased, by taking 
in 25 ft. on the northern side; and additional 
accommodation is to be provided for 618 persons. 
| A contract has been taken for a new Congrega- 
| tional Church, in the Gothie style, at the corner 
of Ocean and Piper streets, Woollahra, to ac- 
| commodate 340 persons, and to cost about 1,1501. 
A Gothic church, for the Wesleyan body, is 
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about to be erected at Chippendale, on the site 
adjacent to the old church; a design prepared 
by Mr. T. Rowe having been adopted. The plan 
is that of an oblong, with a chancel projecting 
from the centre of the east side; also with a 
projecting tower and porches on the west front 
opposite the road, and with four entrance doors. 
Above the tower will be a spire, terminating at 
a height of 126 ft. from the ground. The dimen- 
sions of the interior will be 100 ft. by 46 ft., ex- 
clusive of the chancel, including which the width 
will be 56 ft. The seats will be disposed so as 
to form a semicircle round the rostrum. In the 
chancel wall behind the rostrum there will be a 
wheel window ; and below areredos with moulded 
arches supported on small columns. The walls 
will be entirely of stone, and cedar will be used 
for the internal fittings. 


children, with sixty adults; altogether there will 


The ground-floor is to | 
accommodate 740 adults, and the gallery 500 


THE BUILDER. 
ground floor; whilst the refreshment-room, 
19 ft. by 20 ft., and smoking-room, 27 ft. by 
16 ft., are on the first floor, and are approached 
from the grand staircase. Above are attics for 
porters’ bed-rooms. The style chosen is the 
French Renaissance, and, although devoid of 
much traditional ornamentation, it is considered 
effective by the judicious breaking up of the 
front and sky line, and by a two-storied loggia 
connecting the wings with the projecting centre. 

The walls are of freestone, and the roofs will 
be covered with English slates, with iron crest- 
ing at the ridges. The principal floors are to be 
fireproof, the iron joists being supplied by 
Messrs. Fox & Barrett, of London. 

From returns upon various subjects, which 
have been laid upon the table of the Legislative 
Assembly, and from evidence obtained through 
other channels, the Queensland Daily Guardian 
learns that the public works of the colony are 





be sittings for 1,100 adults. Tenders will shortly 
be called for the work, which will probably cost 
about 6,5001. 

Considerable progress bas been made with the 
lining and covering of the high-level reservoir 
at Paddington. 
in six months. 

The tunnels for the sewerage of Woolloomooloo 
Bay are advancing towards completion. The 
width of the main tunnel is 10 ft., and that of 
the branch tunnels 6 ft.and 8 ft. Messrs. Love- 
ridge expected to complete their contract in 
three months. 





FROM QUEENSLAND, EASTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 


Tne foundation stone of the new Parliament 
Houses has been laid at Brisbane by the 
Governor. 

We have received the following interesting 
particulars respecting this building :— 

Some years ago Sydney made a great effort 
to build for itself a set of Parliament Houses 
more worthy of that colony than the wretched 
group of houses, now called by that name, in 
Macquarie-street ; but, beyond issuing a compe- 
tition for designs, and expending a large sum in 
prizes, nothing more was done. Our own Houses 
of Parliament in Queen-street, Brisbane, are 
nothing to be proud of either; and it is, there- 
fore, gratifying to us to be able to record, that 
we are going ahead of our neighbours in having 
actually commenced a set of buildings, of which 
we hope future generations will be proud. The 
stone was laid with some ceremony on the 14th 
(of July) by the Governor, Sir George F. Bowen, 
in presence of a large concourse of people, after 
which the workmen sat down to a dinner, at 
which Mr. Charles Tiffin, colonial architect, pre- 
sided, supported by the President of the Legisla- 
tive Council, the Speaker, the Colonial Secretary, 
and several members of both Houses. 

The general arrangement of Mr. Tiffin’s 
design, now in course of erection, is that of a 
large quadrangle, 304 ft. by 230 ft., sarrounded 
by buildings, the chief of which will rise 103 ft. 
to the top of the curved mansard roofs. The 
centre portion will be three stories high, with 
cireular-headed windows and detached columns, 
and having a projecting carriage-porch of five bays 
on the ground-floor. The entrance-hall is 27 ft. 
by 19 ft., and 18 ft. high, that being the height 
of all rooms on this floor. The grand staircase 
is 31 ft. by 23 ft., with central flight, branching 
off to the right and left, on the half-landing. 
Taking the entrance as the centre, both sides of 
the plan are alike,—that to the right belonging 
to the Legislative Assembly, whilst that on the 
left is intended for the Legislative Council. 

Taking one side, the space next the porch con- 
tains the hall to the public stairs to the gal- 
leries; there are two committee-rooms, 27 ft. by 


14 ft., and 17 ft. by 14 ft.; also entrances for | 


reporters and witnesses. At back are more 
committee-rooms, strong rooms, and staircases. 
On the first-floor are—the reading-room, library 
(with terrace over porch), and corridors lead- 
ing right and left to the assembly and council 
chambers, which are each 63 ft. by 36 ft. 6 in., 
by a height of 32 ft. The public galleries pass 
over the writing-rooms and staircases, so that 
the upper dimensions are 80 ft. 6 in. by 36 ft. 
6 in. At the further ends are entrances for 
president and speaker, from their respective 
private rooms. Sundry offices and reading- 
rooms occupy the second-floor. 

The refreshment-rooms form a detached group 


The contract was to be finished | 


not only rapidly becoming more numerous and 








of any individual, but the improvement of the 
town. The inspector's reply in our last, however, 
and his more recent assertion that the original 
“Word of Advice” is “an untruthful article,” 
leave us no alternative but reply. This will be 
better done than by any words of our own, by 
the insertion of the following letter, just now 
received from the mayor of the town :— 


S1x,—I am obliged by your recognition of my earnest 
desire to improve the sanitary condition of Margate, I 
may say, that the governing body are quite alive to the 
great importance, to the prosperity of Margate, of a strict 
enforcement of sanitary laws ; that we listen to the kindly 
comments of friendly critics, and, so far from ignorin 
existing evils, are quite determined that they shall 
speedily be removed. It was not my intention to make 
any remark on letters from Mr. Reeve concerning myself; 
he, however, having replied to the article in the Builder, 
** A Word of Advice to Margate,” begging an insertion of 
his contradictions and explanation of the alleged “‘ facts” 
contained therein, it is, I conceive, but a simple act of 
justice to yourself for me to say, that although I feel it 
would be trifling with your time and mine to go into 
details which must be lengthened to explain Mr. Reeve’s 
strange denial of notorious facts, I am prepared, either 


important, but that they are being constructed by personal inspection, or by any other way suggested 


jin a permanent and substantial manner, and 
| with a despatch that is satisfactory, considering 
that this is only the sixth year of the colony. 
The engineer for the Brisbane Waterworks 
has reported to the Minister for Lands and 
Works, upon the progress made at the works, 


j 


from which it appears, that the dam at Enoggera | 


Creek is about half completed, and will be 
finished about November; and although unfore- 
seen difficulties have arisen in carrying out some 
| parts of the work, he expects to have the dam, 
tunnels, and main completed by the end of 
| January next. 

| Numerous and important works are now pro- 
gressing within the Brisbane city boundary, 
under the city surveyor, Mr. Ambrose, as well as 
the no less important works for which tenders 
have been called. The contractor for making 
|the bridge approaches on the South Brisbane 
side, has commenced operations. The bridge 
| between North and South Brisbane was opened 
on the 24th of June. 

Great improvements are in progress at the 
eastern end of Stanley-street, by cutting away the 
hill; continuing the street in a straight line to 
| meet the Ipswich-road; and filling up a dangerous 
siding at the top of the reserve. In North 
Brisbane side there are several works nearly 
completed ;—the bridge and approaches in 
George-street ; a large stone invert culvert in 
| Old Boundary-street ; the cutting in Leichhardt- 
| street; cutting and formation in Elizabeth- 
street ; and several important works of smaller 

| magnitude. The slip on the North Quay has 
been made up; and, in addition, a landing-stage 
for market produce, for the convenience of the 
farmers up the river. The landing-step is 90 ft. 
long by 20 ft. wide, with approaches from each 
end. 

Among the largest of the many private build- 
ings which have lately been completed and 
opened in Brisbane, the shop of Messrs. Perry, 
Brothers, ironmongers, of Queen-street, stands 
conspicuous. 
about 50 ft. in width, is occupied by two plate- 
glass windows, with door between. The shop is 
47 ft. wide by 84 ft. long, with cedar counters 
running the whole length. In the centre of the 
shop is a large double flight of stairs, with 
carved bannisters, leading into the show-room, 
| —a lofty room, the same size as the shop, with 
open roof, the woodwork painted of «a light 
neutral tint. At the back of the shop is the 
| wareroom, the same width as the shop and 60 ft. 
long, two stories in height, but lighted entirely 

from the top. The upper story is in the form of 
| @ gallery round the walls, the centre being open, 
| and traversed by a patent hoist, movable to any 
part of the room by a boy, and capable under 
such management of lifting and carrying to the 
place where it is wanted any package, however 
| large and heavy it may be. The architect was 
Mr. Cowlishaw; and the builder, Mr. John 
Petrie. 








“A WORD OF ADVICE TO MARGATE.” 


We have received from Mr. T. D. Reeve, the 
late sanitary inspector (Mr. Reeve has resigned 
| the office), a reply, already made public by the 
| local press, to the mayor’s letter printed in our 
last, with a request that we should publish it. 
As it is simply a series of accusations against 
the mayor of having obstructed in all quarters 
the sanitary improvement of the town, which 
may or may not be true, we decline to do so. 





at the back of the centre portion, with cellars, | We were anxious to avoid the personal part of 


&c., in the basement, and kitchens on the 


the subject, our object being, not the annoyance 





The front of the basement story, | 





by yourself, to prove that the nuisances mentioned in 
our paper really existed at the time of its publication. 
must, however, take an exception to your theory of the 
cause of the stench at the back of Marine-terrace : it is 
new to me, and one that I am not able to determine. As 

r. Reeve's resignation of the office of surveyor and 
sanitary inspector has been received, it would be unfair 
to make any further allusion to his letter to yourself. I 
am reluctant personally to be drawn into this controversy, 
but my duty as a puablie officer compels me thus briefly 
to notice Mr. Reeve’s letter to yourself. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Tuomas H, Kesiz, Mayor. 

Margate, October 3, 1865. 

Another correspondent says, with reference to 
the assertion of the late sanitary inspector that 
he has not, nor ever has had, “any house in 
Love-lane,” —“ This statement would be equiva- 
lent to a man owning property at the corner of 
Rathbone-place saying he had no interest in the 
lower end of Oxford-street ! The property alluded 
to would naturally be spoken of in general terms 
as ‘ Love-lane,’ that being the nearest thorough- 
fare; and the house charged as a nuisance is 
owned by Mr. Reeve. The right name, I believe, 
is ‘ Puddle-dock,’ — certainly more suggestive 
than ‘ Love-lane.’” 

We repeat, that we have no desire whatever 
to injure any individual: we care no more for 
the mayor than we do for Mr. Reeve: our sole 
object is to get such attention to the condition 
of the town as may lead to the supply of its 
obvious sanitary deficiencies; and we would 
specially call the attention of the medical men 
residing there to their evident duty, reminding 
them how much their own interest is concerned 
in removing from the town the stigma that 
attaches to it. 








TERRA COTTA STATUE OF THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 

Ar the terra cotta works, Stamford, Mr. Blash- 
field has just completed a statue of his late 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, made from a 
model executed by Mr. Theed, the sculptor. The 
statue we are about to describe much resembles 
in pose and arrangement that which Mr. 
Theed modelled and executed in bronze for 
Coburg, the model for which may be seen in the 
Crystal Palace. The Prince is represented in 
the robes and order of the Garter. He stands in 
an easy and dignified position, holding a field 
marshal’s baton in the left hand, while the right 
hand points to a scroll on a pedestal, upon which 
is indented the fagade of the Crystal Palace of 
1851. The pedestal has upon it a medallion 
portrait of her Majesty; and a wreath of flowers 
is entwined round the pedestal. The likeness of 
the Prince is truthful. The colour of the statue 
is a warm buff. The figure, inclusive of the 
plinth on which it stands, is 7 ft. 2in. high. It 
has been burnt in one piece, is without flaw, and 
is as hard as black marble. The materials used 
in the formation of the statue are clays from the 
estate of Mr. Arthur Helps, at Bishop’s Waltham, 
and clay from the Marquis of Exeter’s celebrated 
pit at Wakerley, mixed with felspar and Lynn 
sand. Mr. Blashfield arranged that one of his 
patent kilns should be the workroom for build- 
ing up the different parts of the statue after 
they had been removed from the moulds, and for 
finishing the entire work. We are informed that 
gas was laid on to the kiln for this purpose, and 
after the work was complete the gas was used 
for drying it. In this state the statue remained 
several weeks. When quite dry, the doorway of 
the kiln was bricked up, aud the process of 
firing commenced, which occupied about a week. 
After a lapse of nearly another week, the kiln 
became sufficiently cool to enter and remove the 
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statue. The composition of the body has melted 
together in just sufficient degree to produce as 
much vitrification as shall make it proof against 
the weather and all acid or alkaline bodies, with- 
out warping or twisting. We sincerely hope it 
may prove so. Some modera works in terra 
cotta will not last a dozen years exposed to the 
weather. The statue is intended to be placed 
over the entrance of the new infirmary at 
Bishop’s Waltham. 








DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND 
THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


move red the following resolution :— 


“* That it be referred to the Main Drainage Committee 
fa committee of the whole Board] to report generally on 
the payment of district surveyors by fees; on the extent, 

value, and convenience of the present distriets ; and on 
the expediency of their fusion and rearrangement ; also 
as to the advisability of directing the payment of the fees 
collected under the Act into a common fund, out of which | 
to defray the payment of a staff of salaried officers, 
devoting their whole time to the public service,” 

In support of his motion he alluded to the | 
very large sums received by district surveyors, | 
and said that nevertheless, in many instances, | 
the whole of the work was done by deputy, and 
all the district surveyor himself did was to 
receive the fees. Every district surveyor should 
be compelled to do his duty personally. 

Mr. Taylor’s view was, that 10,0001. per annum 


would maintain a staff of officers connected with 


HAUGHMOND ABBEY, NEAR SHREWSBURY, 
t 


At the meeting of the Board held on the 29th | 
ult., Mr. Robert Taylor, pursuant to notice, | 


out of the 30,0001. paid to district surveyors” 
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the Board, and who should give their whole time 
to the work, so that 20,000/. a year would remain 
to be applied to improvements. 

The Chairman, Sir John Thwaites, pointed | 
out that it would not be legal so to apply such a 
balance. The proposition was discussed very 
dispassionately and ably, and the Board showed 
they were fully aware of the difficulties and 
objections that exist in the way of the alteration | 
suggested. The motion was carried with a view 
to a fall inquiry. 

One member stated emphatically, and we 
believe with perfect correctness, that the dis- 
trict surveyors, as a body, did their work very | 

efficiently, and with satisfaction to the public. 





| PROPOSED MONUMENT TO SHAKSPEARE 
IN STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Ir will be remembered, with reference to the 
| Tercentenary Shakspeare festival held in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, that the erection of a permanent | 
| memorial of the poet there was contemplated. | 
|A design by Mr. John Gibbs, of Oxford, was 
' selected, and a subscription to defray the cost 
was commenced. We are now assured that 
earnest efforts are again being made to obtain 


| 


funds, the late Mayor, Mr. E. Flower, and the | 


present Mayor, Mr. Jas. Cox, materially assist- 
ing, and that the memorial will ce rtainly be 
erected. We have in consequence engraved a 
view of the design, and now lay it before | 
our readers. The total height will be 106 ft. ; 

the width at the bottom of the steps, 36 ft. | 


The plan at the floor-line shows four but- 


| tresses, ornamented with angular columns, capi- 
| tals, and panels. 


Each of the buttresses sup- 
ports a pedestal, on which a large statue will be 
placed. The memorial is not to be a solid struc- 
ture, but so constructed at the lower part as to 

| form a space in the centre for a vaulted chamber, 

lighted by four windows, and entered by an 
| arched doorway on one side only. This chamber 
| is intended to contain a marble statue of Shaks- 
| peare, resting on a carved pedestal opposite the 
|entrance. The walls of the chamber are to be 
| historically treated, by tinted sculpture in bas- 
| relief. Medallions of dramatic writers and 
| actors are to fill the spandrels of the doors and 
| windows, and other parts, both internally and 
| externally. The form of the statue-chamber is 
| indicated on the design outside, as it rises by 
various architectural lines, amidst which are 
| four large gables, partly occupied by the arms of 
| Shakspeare, supported by dramatic characters. 
|In the second stage more figures are show Dy 
| singly and in groups, illustrating personages in 
some of the chief plays of ancient English life, 
|some being under canopies. The upper tier of 
| statues is shown upon the third stage, which, 
with those below and the crowning group at the 
| top, St. George of England slaying the Dragon, 
number between thirty and forty. 
The estimate shows the following items : — 
PA OGEN cada ccspsncsecivsipneeseuversase atgoouetel 
External sculpture and carving ..,..... 
Internal sculpture .........ss0ccessorsssorees 


Statue of Shakspeare ............. Se 
DONOR a ssid aksodcevinsnegnonsconntnn asaenasaseees 100 
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THE NEGLECT OF SANITARY LAWS. 


Durine the remarkable summer which is now 
passing away, the death-rate of the metropolis 
has afforded matter for both agreeable and 
anxious thoughts; but, notwithstanding the 
very large number of deaths from typhus-fever 
and other disorders of a kindred class, the rate 
of mortality has been on the whole satisfactory. 
There are tangible reasons for this. From the 
large extent of the sanitary measures which have 
been in progress during the last few years, we 
have a right to look, as a natural consequence, for 
a reduction of the metropolitan death-rate, which 
ought, ere long, to be reduced from twenty or 
twenty-one deaths in each thousand, to, say, 
seventeen in the thousand; a most important 
matter, when we consider that a saving of only 
1 in 1,000 of the population of the London dis- 
trict,—taking it at three millions,—means 3,000 
men, women, and children. The causes to which 


we may look for the decrease of the deaths, in- | sheltering their families, and then admit lodgers | 


clude the removal of large numbers of persons and 


their families engaged in the City into country | 


quarters; the removal of others from the dens 
and alleys, which were situated somewhat 
similar to those in Maypole-alley, and some of 
the other parts in this neighbourhood and else- 
where, into more open spaces ; the immense im- 


provement ofthe drainage, the advance of medi- | 
cal science, and increased facilities of attendance | 


on the sick poor; the disuse of intramural inter- 


ments; the inspection of common lodging-houses; | 


and, to a certain extent, the greater disuse of 
unwholesome food. These and other steps which 
are in progress will all have a sure and bene- 
ficial effect on the public health. In order to 
give some idea of the advantge which must re- 
sult from the inspection of food alone, Dr. 
Letheby states, that in one seven weeks alto- 
gether as much as 89,821 Ib. of meat, or 
upwards of 40 tons, have been seized in the City 
markets alone. The meat consisted of 148 sheep, 


12 calves, 40 pigs, 849 quarters of beef, 25 hares, | 
A considerable quantity | 


and 65 head of game. 
of this meat was affected by the prevailing 
epidemic, and it is easy to form an opinion of 
the immense amount of damage which would 
have occurred if those polluted articles had been 
used for food. There is still much to be done; 
and amongst other matters to which atten- 
tion should be given is the enforcement of the 
sanitary enactments which already exist. If this 
were done, the abuses such as those which have 
been illustrated and described by us, as in May- 
pole-alley and many other places, would no longer 
exist ; and by this means the typhus and other 
fevers, which have for some time past proved so 
fatal, would be checked to a great extent. Ifa 
proper inspection of houses let into numerous 


dwellings were systematically enforced, fever | 
The | 
very circumstance would of itself prevent much | 
overcrowding, and cause more attention to venti- | 


would be robbed of half of its victims. 


lation and drainage than is shown at present. 


We have found many places—some of them only | 


at a short distance from King’s-cross—which are 
hot-beds of disease. In one house eight naviga- 


tors sleep in a garret; a man and wife in the| 


back parlour; a man, wife, and two children 
in 


the front parlour; man, wife, and four| 


children in front room of the first floor, or | 


the drawing-room, as it is called. Our in- 


formant did not know how many there were in | 
| cases in the five years referred to as eight cases of 


the back drawing-room, but it was inhabited by 
a family, and we will put the numbers at three 
only. Inthe kitchens are a family of eight, and 
three lodgers. We would thus find the population 
of this house as follows :—Garret, 8; front draw- 
ing-room, 6 ; back ditto, 3; front parlour, 4 ; back 
ditto, 2; kitchens, 11: making 34 persons in a 
small inconvenient house, very ill drained. 
This is a bad instance, but there are others 
which are much worse. We may ere long direct 
attention to some of these dangerous spots in 
detail ; though this would be sure to inflict damage 
on individuals,—a most unpleasant duty, even 
when it is performed with a view to save life 
and preserve health. But, as we have before 
said, these are matters which the State authori- 
ties of the country are bound to inquire into; 
and if this were carefully done, the evidence 
would be so clear, and the necessity so evident, 
that we should soon see an inspection of such 
houses carried into effect. Our readers know 
we are anxious to see a measure of this 
kind brought into working order. It will need 
to be done ; but it requires long persuasion before 
the most necessary changes can be pressed 
upon the attention of the Government or a large 
mass of the people. 
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In the case above referred to, we believe that 
the lodging of the eleven navigators comes under 
the action of the Common Lodging House Act, 
and that the person who rents the house ought 
to be called upon to register this place as a 
common lodging-house; but this would not be 
done in consequence of the house not being 
| fit for the purpose. In order to obtain a 





drainage must be perfect, all parts trapped 
jand secured, and water laid on as to 


80 
| provide for personal end other cleanliness ; 


license for letting a house in this way, the} 





| there must be a sufficient sitting and cooking | 


| room for the lodgers, good beds, certain arrange- 


|ments for the sleeping of the sexes, 


j 
| 


and a} 


In Constantinople and the places near where this 
scourge has in part declined, typhus fever of the 
worst type has appeared, just as if it were, as 
we suggested, merely another state of the same 
disease. In one small place, out of 400 cases, 
200 persons died. The cause of typhus follow- 
ing in the wake of cholera, however, is easy 
enough to comprehend on other grounds ; for, in 
the panic, the populations, instead of fighting 
with the foe in their own neighbourhoods, have 
rushed away to places which were bad even in 
comparison with the spots they had formerly 
occupied, and the new resorts then became so 
densely overcrowded that, if cholera did not 
come, typhus was almost certain to arise and 


| sufficient amount of cubic space for the occu- | spread amongst the visitors. 


| pants of the dwelling, and other provisions. 
many other of the tenement houses this evil 
arrangement of admitting lodgers is carried on 
pn a great extent; for instance, persons take 
|one or two rooms for the express purpose of 
| who are not related to the tenant. In some 
instances two kitchens are rented, and then one, 
two, or more lodgers are taken in to sleep with 
part of the family in the back or front kitchen. 
This is completely against the law, and causes 
mischief. In such unfavourable conditions fevers 
break out which would never have occurred in 
the licensed common lodging-houses, and in 
those situations fevers are both generated and 
| developed, so that the good intentions of a wise 
Act of Parliament are frustrated. 

At the present time, when the overcrowding 
of a large number of tenemented houses has 
been increased, and is still increasing, attention 
to the water supply is of very great importance. 
In Maypole-alley they never had any water on 
|the Sunday. How is it possible that they 
;could have had, when the casks are so small 
and the population of the houses so large? 
Here there are little casks provided for the 
water, and there is no water laid on, so that the 
closets cannot be flushed; and is it likely that 
the people will ‘‘ waste” the precious article, of 
which they have so little? If the drainage were 
right, a short leaden pipe would carry the water 
which is needed for the closet, and well flush the 
drains; but, as we have said a hundred times, 
when bad drains and cesspools exist, this flushing 
does more harm than good. By the Act of Par- 
liament, those who let houses are bound to pro- 
vide water-vessels of a sufficient size; to have 
those vessels covered; to have dust-bins pro- 
vided, and have them also covered over. How 


In 


| 


} 


| fall of life, and much given to pleasure. 


many instances throughout the metropolis,— | 


how many hundreds, how many thousands of 
vases of neglect in this respect are to be met 
with? And yet the Jaw as at present estab- 


lished is sufficient for the purpose of enforcing | 
especially 


those 
needed. 
In the present time of the cattle disease City 
and other parish authorities have employed 
additional inspectors ; and, after all, the expense 
of these officers is not of large amount. Mr. 
Rendle remarks that, in the comparatively poor 


regulations which are s0 


| smell, sans everything. 


parish of St. George, Southwark, with a poor | 


population, which pays poor-rates to the extent 
of not far from 30,0001. annually ; where, as we 
have elsewhere stated, there were 400 deaths from 
fever in five years, and where, in the two last 
cholera epidemics, 1,600 persons died of that 
disease; if we estimate the number of fever 


fever to one death, we have 3,200 attacks of 
fever, and it will be understood how great the 
expense must have been to the parish caused by 
those attacks of fever. Therefore it would have 
been, in a money point of view, better to have 
expended sums for sanitary inspection, and the 
enforcement of the laws connected with the 
public health. 

It is clear that if the parochial authorities do 
not enforce the regulations, another and more 
active and independent power must be called in. 
Now that the cattle plague is raging to an extent 
which causes alarm in all directions, and which 
is ruining many persons, additional inspectors 
have been appointed. We believe that if inspec- 
tors to a sufficient extent, and of the right kind, 
had been appointed long since, and stricter 
regulations made in the cowsheds, the disease 
would never have appeared. And similarly in 
connexion with human health and life. By 
proper inspection of the dwellings, by the en- 
forcement of needful measures, we shall the better 
be able to prevent the spread of cholera, against 
the attack of which we are by no means safe ; 
for, if it has been partially stayed in some places, 








it is spreading to others which are nearer to us. 


lof the other. 








FROM SUNDERLAND. 


S1r,—I sallied out, a few mornings since, from 
my inn, in the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties. Unlike Doctor Syntax in quest of the 
picturesque, I was in search of the practical. 
A ramble through the highways and byways, 
the near ways and the narrow ways, the old 
ways and the odd ways of this ancient borough, 
supplied me with pictures for illustration as well 
as food for reflection, had I been an adept at the 
pencil. 

Sunderland is a showy sort of a sea-port town, 
Per- 
haps it is like other sea-port towns; social life is 
similar, though it has strange semblance and 
surroundings. Its main artery is High-street, 
and it appeared to me that the different High- 
streets of the several English, Irish, and Scottish 
towns and cities I have been through, bear a re- 
markable resemblance to each other. They have 
been high and low in situation and social life and 
manners, portions of them having been sacred 
to the élite and the lowly. High-street, in Sun- 
derland, is no exception inthis respect. It is an 
undulating, tortuous thoroughfare, of upwards of 
a mile in length, stretching from the antique 
church of Bishopwearmouth to the South Pier. 
Branching off at either side for its whole length 
there are about half as many side streets, entries, 
opens, garths, riggs, chares, closes, wynds, and 
lanes as there are houses. The upper and most 
respectable end of the street is entered by 
several side streets, faultless in appearance, 
befitting respectability ; but, approaching the 
lower part of the street, when you pass Sans- 
street, and nearing where you enter for the 
Ferry Station, the narrow streets and entries on 
either side are anything but sans taste, san 
From here to the lower 
end of High-street, branch off where you will on 
either side, but particularly to your right, 
you will meet varieties in the animal, v 
ble, and mineral kingdom to study. 

“ The freaks of the Fungi”’ are the least « 
able freaks witnessed here. If you are not par- 
ticular as to perfumes, enter with me this narrow 
defile, called, out of respect to the builder, a 
street, but scarcely wide enough to allow two to 
pass without rubbing each other’s sides. Have 
patience, now; it is only one of a sample, and, 
as friend Pat says,—six of one and half-a-dozen 
Come on; but take care you do 
not crush with your boot-soles the little limbs of 
those belligerent babies squatted and squabbling 
beneath you on the doorstep and pavement. It 
is a warm day, surely, this, the middle of Sep- 
tember, in the North, or their mammas would 
not let their little nude Adams and Eves gambol 
about in a state of nature, as innocent of cover- 
ing as in the hour they wereborn. Perhapsit is 
washing-day, and mother or aunty has gone to 
the wash-house with the babies’ bibs, &c. Per- 
haps—no, it is useles to speculate : we must move 
on. The children will have a roll in the muck, 
as well as the pigs; for pigs and donkeys, by the 
by, are to be met in these back slums of Sunder- 
dand, nigh as thick as they are in Skibbereen, 

The landlords of those wynds and garths are 
not particular about anything save the rent, and 
the borough officers pay their flying and peremp- 
tory calls for their taxes with their finger and 
thumb on their nose and a malediction on their 
lips, which is visited on the savoury inhabitants, 
whether they are successful or not in their 
errand. 

Sunderland is badly in need of a sanitary 
inspector to poke his nose into those back siums 
and shambles seething with rottenness and 
refuse, animal and human. Many of those 
narrow entries off the High-street are almost 
inaccessible to all save the unfortunate resi- 
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dents who perforce are located and obliged to 
live in them. 

Were there a continuance of the warm weather 
experienced here for the last few days, and no 
better precatition adopted, cases of cholera, 
virulent enough in type, would probably exhibit 
themselves. 

The Corporation of Sunderland, without doubt, 
has done a good deal, but much remains for them 
to do. They have drained a little, opened a 
park, and are adding thereto and daily im- 
proving it; have erected public urinals, and put 
up some small drinking-fountains. But these 
last accessories to health and sanitary improve- 
ments have been confined to leading thorough- 
fares, or in very close proximity to them, leaving 
the ulcered spots untouched. 

As long as these narrow back streets and 
entries are uncleansed, or but half cleansed at 
intervals, and the houses within them over- 
crowded with families, without sufficient accom- 
modation and convenient water-supply cheap, 
and as long as they are not looked after and 
examined weekly—if not oftener—by a sanitary 
inspector or assistant, you cannot expect health, 
and you cannot be out of danger. 

Bishopvearmouth district exhibits a large in- 


disease. ‘“ Weare probably within the mark,” 
he says, “ if we affirm that no fewer than seventy 
cases of true typhus were seen in the public 
practice of Manchester and Salford.” Five of 
the cases are distinctly attributable to over- 
crowding. The Registrar-General’s return for 
the week showed that the rate of mortality in 
Manchester was 34 in 1,000—the highest re- 
corded among the eleven large towns with the ex- 
ception of Liverpool, where the rate was the same. 

Lichfield.—A public meeting has been held, 
“for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the sanitary state of the city, in order to the 
amending anything therein which may be dan- 
gerous to the health of the people.” Mr. M. B. 
Morgan said he remembered the time when all 
the sewage flowed through Stowe Pool, which 
took away all the refuse from the town, but now 
it all went into the sewers. All the water 
having been drawn away, too, they had now no 
means of flushing the sewers, and no attempt 





had been made to mitigate the evil. Their great 
| want was water. He suggested an application 
to the feoffees of the conduit lands for a largely 
| increased supply of water; and to the corpora- 
tion, for further sewage accommodation. Mr. 
| Browne proceeded to notice a case in which, at 





pressing the code of rules. Where the wall 
masons in an establishment are sufficiently 
strong to do all the work, they continue; but 
where there are few they are ejected as “ black. 
legs” by the stonemasons. When about fifty of 
the “amalgamated” men went to work again 
at Staddon, they found there a mason named 
Carter, and another, on whose discharge they 
insisted. Two “blacklegs” were permitted to 
remain, on payment of 41. each, entrance money, 
to the dominant association. 

Gloucester.—The committee of the operative 
carpenters and joiners of Gloucester have ad- 
dressed a temperately-written circular letter 
to their employers, asking for an advance after 
Monday, April 2nd, 1866, of 6d. per day, or 3s. 
per week, on the present rate of wages; and 
that their working hours be reduced and regu. 
lated to 57} hours per week, and all overtime to 
be paid at the rate of eight hours per day. 

Norwich.—The carpenters and joiners of this 
city have struck work for an increase in their 
wages of a halfpenny per hour. The men 
employed by the following builders, embracing a 
majority of the trade, turned out: — Messrs. 
Brown & Bailey, Murray, Hall, Spaull, Lacey, 
Burrell, Hood, Wales, Rogers, Gilbert, Borking, 





crease in mortality over the corresponding weeks | a farmhouse not far from the city, three persons | Aldous, Wagg, and Atkins. It was stated that 
of last year, as shown by the register. The, had died in six weeks from the fearful stench | the masters were, on the whole, disposed te give 
River Wear winds its serpentine course slug- | issuing from the stream which passed near the the advance, if the increase became general, but 


gishly along, coaly and black, flanked by ship- 


‘house. He believed the corporation were quite 


| none were found disposed to make a beginning. 


building yards, iron and wood, foundries, stores, | alive to the necessity of removing the nuisance, | Liverpool.—At a recent meeting of the house 
and many others more or less connected with and the only obstacle was “ the expense,” which carpenters and joiners, it was resolved ;—*“ That 


the shipping interest. 

There is always a goodly number of vessels in 
the river, but mostly connected with the coal 
trade ; a few, however, trade with foreign ports. 
The river is spanned by a handsome high-level 
bridge, leading from Monkwearmouth to Bishop- 
wearmouth, under which the tallest masted 
vessels can pass up the river. The inhabitants 
of Sunderland take great pride out of it. The 
original construction was put up in 1798; but 
alterations and improvements were added thereto 
under the direction of Robert Stevenson in 1859, 
whereby the approach each side was brought to 
a level: said improvements entailed an immense 
expense on the town. A toll was exacted for a 
long time for foot passengers, who had to pay, as 
there was no other crossing but the ferry. 


Though this toll is now for some time done away | 


| ought not to be considered in such a serious case. 
Mr. A. Hinckley drew the attention of the meet- 
/ing more particularly to that part of the sewage 
| which empties itself into a cesspool not far from 
his residence, at Stowe, and stated the supply of 
| water had been so deficient that the cesspool 
| was quite a nuisance, which he could sometimes 
‘smell at his own house. He suggested the 
‘appointment of a committee to take the matter 
into consideration. Archdeacon Moore proposed 
an adjournment of the meeting, and the appoint- 
'ment of a committee to report to the adjourned 
meeting on the 17th of October on the sanitary 


|state of the city, and, if possible, to devise a| 
‘remedy. The motion was adopted, and a com- | 


| mittee appointed. 





with, it is still exacted for traffic. It is rather } 


intolerable to have such an impost levied on ' 


the carriage business of the inhabitants of such 


a business town as Sunderland. For horse or! 


cart, hand-cart or barrow, no matter what kind 
the vehicle, whether drawn by man or beast, 
toll is exacted. The retention of the toll-bar on 


THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Plymouth.—In the early part of May the 
members of the Society of Amalgamated Masons 
| working in this neighbourhood struck in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the employers to 


| we, the operative house carpenters and joiners 
of Liverpool and the vicinity, having taken into 
consideration the high price of provisions of all 

kinds, and that our wages are five shillings per 
_week lower than other branches of the building 
| trades, propose to memorialise our employers for 
an advance of sixpence per day, with six months’ 

notice, such notice to expire on the first week in 

May, 1866 ;’—‘“ That we, having seen the ill 
effects of the working rules not being adhered 
| to, respectfully submit that they be ratified by 
_ both employers and employed, so that they may 
become the custom of the town and vicinity, the 
said rules to be revised to the satisfaction of both 
employers and employed ;”—and, “‘ That we re- 
| solve into one grand tontine, to be composed of 
| every house carpenter and joiner in Liverpool 
‘and vicinity who wishes for an advance of wages, 
| the object of the said tontine to be to raise the 
/necessary funds to meet the expenses that may 
'be incurred in agitating for, and obtaining an 
' advance of, sixpence per day.”—-—The Liverpool 
_ Masons’ and Quarry Masters’ Society have held 

their annual meeting for the confirmation of new 
‘rules, which were unanimously approved. Rule 


the bridge of Sunderland is the retention ofa bit | accept a “code of rules” which the society! No. 3 says;—“That the special object of this 
of barbarism, out of keeping altogether with the had drawn up. There were, it is stated, only society shall be to protect the members against 
commercial status and municipal and industrial two rules in the code which could be said to the speculative builders of Liverpool and 


progress of this rapidly-improving town. 
C. C. H. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Bradford.—_In a communication to the local 
Observer, Dr. J. H. Bell gives a horrifying 
account of certain localities in Bradford; and 
winds up with the following remarks and sta- 
tistics :— 

‘*I do not know whether any attempt has previously 
been made to localize the excess of the mortality of the 
borough. I will, therefore, give you the result of my in- 
vestigations for the year ending August 3, 1865. The 
annual mortality of the whole of England is about 21°8 
for every 1,000 persons living. Assuming the population 
of our borough to be now 120,000, the death-rate for the 

ast year has been 291, For the townships of the 

orough it has been as follows:—Bradford east, 30°9. 
Bradford west (excluding 30 deaths which occurred in the 
Infirmary), 28°9 ; Bowling, 29°0; Horton (excluding 143 
deaths which occurred in the Workhouse), 26°1; Man- 
ningham, 19°9. In the back streets I have described, 
adding ten per cent. for the numbers from them who 
have died in the Workhouse, it is 541! and in the Leys, 
it rises to 67°3!—the highest death-rate under ordinary 
circumstances I ever heard of. But disease in these parts 
is not only more common, it is also much more fatal, 
from causes quite different from those which produce 
disease, Taking fever (typhus and typhoid) as an example 
of preventible disease, the general mortality is about 12 
per cent., and under favourable circumstances, only 6 per 
cent., but in these low streets it is about 50 per cent. 
The mortality from fever throughout the whole of Eng- 
land is 8°3 for every 10,000 persons living. In the Leeean, 
1865, it is 12°5, representing 1,200 cases of fever; Bradford 
east, 16°4; Bradford west, 13°2; Bowling, 91; Horton 
(excluding 22 cases which occurred in the Workhouse), 6°4; 
Manningham, 6°4.”’ 


Manchester.—The sanitary state of this city at 
present is not satisfactory. Dr. Morgan, in his 
last weekly report, states that in the previous 
week there was an alarming increase of con- 


|be different from those already in force in 
|the principal establishments. The first was, 
;that the current rate of wages should be 
| 4s. 6d. per diem, instead of 4s., the usual rate 
|up to that time; the second, “that no employer 
should sub-let any work, or mason sub-con- 


| tract with any employer.” The strike of the} 


| masons involved, to a greater or less extent, a 
suspension of work in Government and other 
contracts. Upwards of 4,000 excavators, and, 
perhaps, 1,500 artisans, in addition to those on 
strike, were consequently discharged. After a 
struggle of eighteen weeks Messrs. Branson & 
Murray, the contractors for the north-eastern 
defences, extending from Egg Buckland to 
Saltash, and employing some 120 masons and 
1,000 excavators, yielded, according to the alle- 
gations of the other contractors, to the demands 
of the masons. The other masters, believing 
further resistance useless after so important a 
defection, met the delegates from the Masons’ 
Society, and drew up a set of rules, embodying 
the two for which the masons had contended. 
The masters, it is said, have nearly come to the 
conclusion that they are in the men’s hands; 
that they must not take contracts which are 
likely to require more than twelve months to 
complete; and that they must endeavour so 
to arrange their work that the Government 
and the public must indemnify them for all 
future advances in wages, which they fear 
will be perhaps more rapid than hitherto. 
In the last five years they have been advanced 
50 per cent. Curiously enough, the success 
of the Amalgamated Society of the Stone- 
masons is said to have given offence to the 
Society of Operative Wall Masons, who charge 
them with tyrannical conduct, and have them- 





suburbs.” Rule 22 says;—“In the event ofa 
building being incomplete, owing to the non- 
payment for labour or material supplied, no 
member shall complete the work until all due 
|demands are paid by the purchaser or land- 
| owner.” 








MASONIC HALL, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE foundation-stone of the new Masonic 
Hall and Club Buildings, in New-street, has 
been laid, by Lord Leigh, the Right Worship- 
ful the Provincial Grand Master, in the 
presence of a large concourse of brethren and 
ladies. In the early spring plans were sub- 
mitted in competition for these buildings, and 
the designs sent in by Mr. Naden and Mr. 
Holmes were selected conjointly, and those 
gentlemen were directed to amalgamate the best 
parts of their designs, and together work out a 
complete building. But there was great diffi- 
culty in carrying out these instructions, and 
after several preliminary sketches had been 
made, Mr. Naden and Mr. Holmes mutually 
agreed upon terms to separate, Mr. Holmes, 
with the sanction of the Board of directors, 
retaining the appointment of architect to the 
company. The directors finally adopted the 
plans and designs of Mr. Holmes, arran 
almost entirely as in his original competitive 
drawings—the position of the entrances, stair- 
cases, grand lodge-room, grand banqueting-hall, 
and kitchen offices being identical. The style of 
the buildings will be, in conformity with the 
instructions to architects, Classical, the exterior 
partaking of the Greek treatment, while the 
interior will be carried out in a manner some- 





tinued fever cases, a large proportion of which | selves announced by public advertisement that | what more free in character. The erections will 


belonged to the typhus and typhoid forms of the 


: they are ready to work for any employer without 


| comprise, on the ground-floor, the grand entrance 
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in New-street, and shops similarly disposed to 
those in the Exchange-buildings, by the same 
architect, with living-rooms, &c., in the basement, 
and warehouses in Pinfold-street. The remainder 
of the basement and sub-basement will be occu- 
pied by vaults and cellarage. On the mezzanine 
story will be the smaller lodge-rooms, each 28 ft. 
by 25 ft., with preparing-rooms, ante-rooms, 
regalia -rooms, lobbies, and muniment-rooms 
adjoining; and on the same floor the offices for 
secretary and the club smoking-room, ascending 
by a grand staircase. On the first-floor, over 
the smaller masonic rooms, will be the grand 
banqueting-hall, 71 ft. 6 in. by 40 ft. and 32 ft. 
high. This hall will have a panelled and orna- 
mented coved ceiling, springing from an enta- 
blature carried by marble columns with carved 
Corinthian capitals. An orchestra will form a 
prominent feature in the design of the end of 
the room, and adjoining will be ante and retiring 
rooms. The portion of the building on the first, 


second, and third floors, facing New-street, will | 


be set apart to the purposes of the club, with a 
separate staircase from the ground-floor. A 
prominent feature in these rooms will be an 
angle-projecting window. It would seem that 


Mr. Holmes was the only competitor who com- | 


plied with the express instructions, as to this, of 


the directors, who saw the importance of not | 


losing the view of New-street to be obtained by 
this means. 
with the other rooms necessary for the carrying 


on of the objects of the craft are to be on the | 
third floor. The grand lodge-room will be similar | 


in area to the grand banqueting-hall, but 4 ft. 
less in height, and will be lighted from the 
ceiling when required. The kitchens and servants’ 
rooms will be placed at the top of the building, 
and lifts will communicate with the various 
landings and serving-rooms throughout. In ad- 
dition, there are to be service-stairs and several 
bedrooms and closets in every available corner. 





THE WORKMEN’S HALL, BIRKENHEAD. 


THE new hall recently opened in Claughton- 
road, Birkenhead, by the Workmen’s Hall Com- 
pany (Limited), has been erected to provide 
club-rooms, reading-room, refectory, committee- 
rooms, keeper’s residence, and a large hall for 
meetings, concerts, public dinnera, tea-parties, 
or other aggregate gatherings. The architect 
was Mr. James Fisher, of Birkenhead, who de- 
signed the Free Library. The club-house will 
provide every convenience, a news-room and 
library, and appliances for serving all sorts of 
refreshments, except wine, beer, or spirits. The 
building occupied a little under fourteen months 
in erection. The entrances and stairways are 
commodious and plentiful, and are calculated to 
prevent any danger in the event of a sudden 
crush. The contractor for the building was 
Mr. Thomas Lund, of Tranmere. 

The materials are brick and stone, no cement 
in imitation of stone being used. 

The accommodation consists of a well-lighted 
and ventilated coffee-room and reading-room, 
38} ft. by 21 ft.; a smoking-room, which will be 
also used for chess, drafts, bagatelle, and other 
games, the same size ; two club-rooms for ordi- 
nary meetings; one lecture-room, which is so 
arranged as to be used as a room for extraordi- 
nary club-meetings; lavatory, &c.; a bar or! 
attendant’s room, from which the whole of the 
working men’s club will be served with their | 
requirements; a spacious kitchen, with appa- 
ratus sufficient to cook a public dinner; with | 
pantries, larders, &c., &c.; and apartments for 
the hall-keeper. 

On the upper floor is a large room, intended 
for concerts, public meetings, lectures, soirées, | 
and other entertainments, having seating room | 
for 900 to 1,000 persons, spacious orchestra to 
accommodate about 100 artistes, retiring-rooms | 
and every convenience, with suitable approaches | 
easy of ingress and egress. A lift is provided | 
from the kitchen department to this room for | 
public dinners, tea parties, and soirées. 

The building has its principal front to Claugh- | 
ton-road, with a side elevation to Kendal-street, 
and rises to a height of 50 ft. to the top of main 
cornice. The style adopted is Italian, being 
freely treated by the architect. 

The ground-floor is entirely appropriated to | 
the purposes of the Workmen’s Hall or Club. 

The contractor for the gas-fittings was Mr. | 
Hinson, of Birkenhead, and for the internal 
fittings, Mr. Wright, of Tranmere. The total 
cost, exclusive of land, was about 3,859. \ 


The grand lodge-room, together | 


| Ceramic Art;’ 





a dilapidated state that after next winter some 
| will possibly disappear. How then renew them? 
THE spirit-wire has reached a cave | Take, for example, La Croix de Pierre, a cluster 
Two thousand fathoms deep, lof private houses of intense artistic merit, ready 
Beneath the dark Atlantic wave, | to fall; and if they do, what will probably be- 
Where Nature lies asleep. ;come of the stained-glass window of Saint- 
| Godard and Saint Patrice, in more shaky wall- 
ing than the former? The Hoédtel Bourgthe- 
roulde, the type and study of the Renaissance ; 
also Saint-Maclou, are undergoing reparation ; 
| but it proceeds so slowly that the work of time 
| has already made fearful inroads on the newly- 
;scarped work. There are so many needing care, 
—the Cathedral, Saint-Maclou, Saint Ouen, Saint- 
Vincent, the Palais de Justice,—that the delay in 
repairing is not to be wondered at, as the cost 
! will be enormous. Will not the State come for- 
ward? Yes, provided the inhabitants subscribe 
a certain quotum. Rouen is a wealthy town, 
and much visited: it should not shrink before 
any expense that will be well laid out. 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Oh! what a rare, unearthly thing, 
That spoke with tongue of fire, 
To imitate the lightning’s wing 
In speed along the wire! 


The spirit-wire will speak again, 
In time and season due; 

And send its message ’neath the main, 
Laconical and true. 


Hold on your way, brave engineers, 
Nor let your hands grow slack : 

Bold Britons seldom cherish fears, 
And never turn their back. 


Though mountain-waves the moon assail, 
And blackest tempests roar, 
The spirit- wire will tell its tale = = 
Even to the farthest shore. 
, —— - 
And friends who Gwell in distant lands, WATER FOR PARIS. 
Three thousand miles apart, 
Will feel as they were shaking hands,— 
Conversing, heart to heart. 





} 
| 








THE great aqueduct has been constructed to 
supply the water of the river Dhuis to the new 
reservoirs lately completed on the heights of 
Menilmontant, in Paris.* On the 11th inst., at 
1°40 p.m., the waters were let into the basin, but 
some days must elapse (during which the con- 
een ees . . duits will receive their first cleaning) before the 

ee aa aoe =m StALaey regular supply is distributed to the Eatieatee 
GLASS. of the town. The aqueduct takes its rise in the 

Srir,—On returning from a tour on the Conti- Commune of Parquy (Aisne), and traverses the 
nent last week, I fell in with a back number of departments of Aisne, Seine et Marne, Seine et 
your paper with a letter in it reeommending the Oise, and Seine, the length of its course being 
Munich glass as superior to the English. In 84 miles, thus composed :—Portions constructed 
the few following lines, I trust to overturn an in masonry, with regular inclinations of 1 in 
assertion so erroneous. The Munich designers 10,000, in length 74 miles; syphons or forced 
are certainly not men of the same artistic capa- conduits of cast-iron, crossing the valleys, with 
city as the best artists who occasionally design a fall of 348 in. per mile, 10 miles. About 
for stained glass in England. One firm in Eng- 6 miles of the aqueduct in masonry have been 
land is especially noticeable as possessing some executed in tunnel, the principal ones being 
of the greatest living artists as occasional those of Montmartre, Montretout, Montceanx,and 
designers. I never saw any Munich designs as Quincy, which are from 700 to 2,200 yards long. 
fine as those I saw exhibited last spring by Mr. The principal syphons are those of Petit Morin, 
F. M. Brown. The Munich method is totally Grand Morin, the Marne, and Villemouble, which 
false. are from 1,100 to 4,900 yards in length, with 

In a glass painting you have to paint with from 180 to 210 ft. of Sagitta. The works were 
glass, not upon it. The Munich people paint commenced on 20th June, 1843, and the first 
upon it, enamel it, as they would paint upon water introduced for trial, on 2nd August last. 
canvas. The total cost is 640,0001., including the pur- 

Glass being transparent, it is wholly contrary chase of land and factories. 
to the material to cover it over with colour. The 
only natural way is to use glass already coloured 
(pot metal only), which, however, may be occa- 
sionally stained, such as white-yellow, blue- 
green. The only colour placed upon glass should 
be the black lines, to designate outline. This is 
the English and true manner. 

Glass being transparent, it is impossible to 
render perspective perfectly. Therefore, the 
Munich principle of trying to get the same pic- 
torial effect as in an oil-painting is absurd. 

Stained glass must always seek its effect by 
colour, not by subject; and in old times they 
well understood this, and introduced chiefly 
figures standing alone, or very simple subjects. 

The Munich colouring is cold, dazzling, and 
ugly in the extreme. For instance, they use a 
cold dazzling blue, very offensive. The cld blues 
in Venetian paintings—and surely these are 
good colour—invariably have a tone of green 


J. Rircwie. 








HEATING HOT-HOUSES. 


M. Laurentin, the celebrated horticulturist, of 
Leipsic, has invented a species of thermo-syphon 
or hot-water conduit, for hot-houses, which can 
be obtained at .a price within the reach of all 
classes of cultivators. The pipes, instead of 
being constructed of wrought-iron, as is usually 
the case, are of pottery ware, and are thus de- 
scribed by the Journal de la Société Impériale et 
Centrale @ Horticulture. The boiler of this thermo- 
syphon is of wrought-iron, cylindrical in form, 
and 6 ft. 7 in. long by 33 in. diameter. It has 
three boiler tvbes or flues, 8 in. diameter, through 
which the flame and hot air pass. Each section 
of the earthenware water-tubes is 3 ft. 3 in. long, 
6 in. external diameter, and of inch-thick pot- 
in them, just like the Oriertal blaes of the pre. tery. One of its extremities is enlarged into a 
sent day, warm, not crude or hard. If there is S0rt of neck, 12} in. diameter, while the other 
one thing modern German art cannot do, it is to end is fitted with a thread or screw, to better re- 
colour. _ CHARLES FRASER. tain the cement which serves to form a her- 
metically-sealed joint. This joint is made with 
tow and a lute consisting of cement and soft 
cheese damped with whey. The tow is well soaked 
' with this mixture, and then wound round the 
threaded end of the tube, which is introduced 
into the larger end of the next tube, and well 
secured into it. A layer of cement completes 
the joint, the luting becoming after a short time 
so hard that it is impossible to separate the 
pieces of tubing. This mastic can also be pre- 
pared by mingling six parts of graphite or com- 
mon black lead, three of quick lime, eight of 
sulphate of barytes (heavy spar), and three parts 
of linseed oil varnish. Though the price of these 
earthenware tubes is only 1s. 1d. to 1s. 5}d. per 
lineal yard, yet, owing to the fragility of pottery, 
and the consequences resulting from a fracture 
that may occur, it may be found that cast-iron 
hot-water tubes are better suited for the heating 
of conservatories. 





THE ANTIQUITIES OF ROUEN. 


Tue thirty-second session of the Scientific 
Congress of France,—a nomade tribe, like our 
own British Association, going about yearly to 
consult upon all that can promote man’s wel- 
fare,—took place lately in Rouen, the ancient 
capital of Normandy, rich in archeological 
monuments of every stage of antiquity. 

Archxology and history formed the subject of 
the fourth section, in which were read papers on 
“The Entrenched Roman Camps;” ‘ The Art, 
Laws, and Geography of the Gauls in the Time 
of Julius Czsar;” “The Religious and Military 
Art of the Thirteenth Century ;” “ The History of 
“The Nationality of Joan of 
Are,” &c. Here we must regret that no paper 
was presented upon a single monument of 
archeological and architectural character in 
Rouen especially when most of them are in such 





* For dese-iption of these basins see Builder, Nov. 19, 
1864. p. 8% 
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FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—At a recent meeting of the city 
council, a letter was read from the council of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, respect- 
ing the restoration of the ancient shaft of the 
City Cross, presented to the city by Mr. Mitchell, 
of Stow. The site proposed was the vacant 
piece of ground within the rails to the east of 
the great entrance to St. Giles’ Church. The 
expense of transferring the shaft from the 
grounds of Drum, and placing it on a plinth, 
with large hewn freestone steps, in the style of 
other market crosses, would not exceed 40I. or 
501. The lord provost’s committee recommended 
that the council approve of the erection of the 
<ross on the place proposed, and contribute one- 
half of the expense—the work being done at the 
sight and to the satisfaction of the city archi- 
tect. This was agreed to. A large space of 
ground known as Orchardfield, adjoining the 
Lothian-road, which belonged to the late Mr. 
Grindlay, and was bequeathed by him for behoof 
of several of the city hospitals, has within the 
past few years been feued and built upon to a 
considerable extent; and at present building 
operations are in progress on several parts of it. 
Mr. David M‘Gibbon, architect, was appointed 
by the trustees of Mr. Grindlay to lay off the 
ground in feus; and under his superintendence 
the feus already let have been or are being built 
upon, and already a great and important addi- 
tion has been made to the house accommodation 
of the western district of the city. The new 
peal of bells for the city has arrived from 
Sheffield. The black-washed steel octave was 
safely deposited on planks in the cathedral 
lobby, preparatory to being elevated to the 
mitre-ctowned steeple of St. Giles’. The bells 
are of different sizes, weighing from about 5 ewt. 
to 15 cwt. amounting in the aggregate to a gross 
weight of about 4 tons. They are circled on the 
kettle and lips with the name of the casting 
firm, and some of them bear date 1858, and 
floriated scroll. The bells will be hoisted up by 
the grate-fenced apex of the groined arch 
through the timber-laced galleries by a clear 
riseway, where they will be fixed to a solid beam, 
upon which there will be no swing strain, the 
music being struck out by isolated hammers. It 
has been suggested that the first merry peal 
should be rung on the return of the old market- 
cross shaft from Drum. 

Glasgow.—The foundation-stone of a new cluab- 
house for working men has been laid at Bridge- 
town. Sir Archibald Alison was a prominent 
figure at the head of the procession, wearing all 
his masonic badges of high office. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony he addressed the bre- 
thren. He said the reason why the efforts made 
on behalf of education had not hitherto been 
attended with the success expected was, that 
the people who directed the educational schemes 
considered man as an intellectual being only ; 
whereas, to carry the mass along with them, 
they must address the moral being also, interest 
the heart, and do all to attract men to those 
places where learning was to be obtained. He 
trusted the working classes of the district would 
support the club-house well, shunning the ale- 
house, spirit-cellar, and all places where corrupt 
indulgences might be encouraged. 














EDINBURGH NEW CITY POORHOUSE. 
Tue Parochial Board of the City of Edinburgh 





The requirements of the Board were, that | 


accommodation shonld be provided fur 1,200 


inmates, and that a mode of classification should 
be adopted providing separate departments for 
the old and young of both sexes, regard being 
had to the character of the paupers. Small 
cottages to be set apart for married couples of 
good character; a suitable hospital for the sick, 
and an asylom for the insane. The building to 
be of stone, plain and substantial in character ; 
the cost not to exceed 40,0001. 

Many of the competitors do not limit their 
estimates to the sum set down by the Board, 
and several of the designs are of an ornate 
character, but none of them display much artistic 
merit. Some of the plans, however, show much 
thought and ingenuity, and there are examples 
of almost every mode of arrangement. In some 
of them the different buildings are quite isolated ; 
in others they are formed into quadrangles; a 
few adopt the pavilion system, one is on the vil- 
lage system, and one on the radiating principle. 

Open competitions of this nature are apt to 


, startle one from his preconceived ideas. It is an 


undoubted fact that we have made a great 
advance in taste within the last twenty years, 
and a large section of the educated public have 
acquired a knowledge and appreciation of what 
is just and true in architecture ; and yet we find 
men, professing to be architects, who have not 
participated in this improvement, and who seem 
eutirely ignorant of the change. These remarks 
are suggested by the elevations in one of the 
designs, with the motto “Economy,” which 
show a building in the mock castellated style of 
last century, studded over with numerous small 
pepper-box turrets, which are as far from being 
beautiful as they are from being economical. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Folkestone.—Workmen have been engaged in 
driving piles, at high-water mark, on the beach, 
near the toll-gate, on the Lower Sandgate-road, 
from which place to Folkestone a broad sea-wall 
and esplanade, large enough to build marine 
residences upon, is about to be constructed by 
Lord Radnor. There is every probability that 
this will give an impetus to building operations 
along this road, as there are numbers of sheltered 
nooks under the cliffs where pretty villas could be 
erected. 

Bedford.—The new cattle market has been 
opened. The sheep-pens are iron-fenced and 
asphalted, and capable of giving accommodation 
to from 1,000 to 1,200 animals. The office is a 
neat building, fitted up with desks, the floor 
being constructed of wooden blocks. The paths 
leading to the sheep-pens are of granite, the 
space for the cattle gravelled, and the whole 
drained. At fairs or other times, if more space 
should be required for cattle, the gates in the 
fence at the south-western side will be thrown 
open, and the adjoining ground made available. 
There are also sheds for stock. The works are 
not quite completed. 

Ozford.— The completion of the extensive 
alterations in the Hall of New College, which 
have been for some time in progress, will be cele- 
brated on the 26th of October, by a grand 


| banquet, to which the Lord Chancellor Cran- | 


| worth, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
| Colonial Secretary, and other distinguished 
persons, numbering between 200 and 300 have 
been invited. 

Birkenhead.—The graving docks have sus- 


having found the present poorhouse inadequate | tained some injury from the prevalence of fresh- 

to meet the requirements of the parish, and that, | water springs, which have been undermining one 

from the nature of the site, it was impossible to of thepiers. At a recent meeting of the Mersey 

obtain the requisite accommodation by adding to | Dock Board, it was stated that the pier was in 

it, were forced to look out for ground on which to some danger of falling, and that the repairs 

erect an entirely new building. It was thought | would cost about 8001. 

advisable the new building should be placed ont- | 

pnt ce city, oan the Board have purchased the | ‘ 

small estate of Craiglockhart, situated about two - - ¥ 

miles to the south weit of the city. The estate SHILLING COURT GUIDE. 

consists of nearly 250 acres of arable land, one-| Tuovsanps of your readers are probably 

third of which it is proposed to devote to the unaware that there is a map of London, on the 

purposes of the Board, the remainder to be dis- | scale of 5 ft. to the mile, which is published in 

posed of for villa residences. The portion set | sheets of about 3 ft. by 2 ft., and at a shilling 

apart for the poorhouse is isolated from the per sheet. It can be had at any map-seller’s ; 

remainder of the estate by a range of low hills,/ and I have found it most useful in looking up 

on the southern slope of which it is proposed to certain insanitary districts to which my atten- 

erect the new buildings. tion has been drawn by yourself and other good. 
In order to obtain the best design for this pur- | doers, into which districts I should not have 





pose, the Board advertised for plans, offering four | ventured to penetrate without some clue to! 


premiums of 1501., 1001., 80/., and 501.; and, in their labyrinths. One sheet, or any number, can 
answer to the advertisement, twenty-two sets of be had. This is old news to you, but I was quite 
plans have been sent in, which have been ex- unaware of the existence of the map till amonth 
hibited in the Corn Exchange. ago. Every court is shown clearly. 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
PASSENGERS AND RAILWAY GUARDS, 


Ovr attention has been called to an invention 
of Mr. R. F. D. Campbell’s now represented at 
the Anglo-French Exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. The object is to inform 
the guard and engine-driver of accident imme- 
diately such may occur; such as carriage off the 
lines, fire, coupling broken, carriage oscillating 

dangerously, &c. The apparatus is self-acting, 
without requiring any interference from a pas- 
senger, intelligence being given with certainty 
even though a carriage be empty. The prin- 
ciple of this invention, as described to us, 
is, that two } in. or }in. tubes are fixed to 
each carriage, the ends of which tubes are 
so arranged as to connect of themselves withont 
any trouble, by the mere pushing of the carriages 
together, and to disconnect by their simply 
coming away from each other. When a train of 
carriages thus fitted is formed, with the addition 
of the gnard’s van and engine, two air-tight 
tubes run the whole length of the train. Upon 
a train starting a fan upon the engine will com- 
mence working, drawing the air up tube 1 and 
blowing it down tube 2, with a speed of at least 
double that of the train. Now, if a ball be placed 
in each tube it would be carried one to the 
guard’s van, one to the engine; and by the par- 
ticular shape of the ends of these tubes, when 
the ball arrives it wonld cause the air to sound 
as a whistle to call attention to its arrival. To 
each carriage the inventor proposes to fix five 
differently coloured balls (having the number of 
the carriage to which they belong marked on 
them) representing five signals such as those 
already referred to. Passengers could have a 
similarly arranged signal to tell of what would 
only be their own wants. 

A new railway safety signal has been pa- 
tented by Mr. John Anderson, assistant general 
manager of the Edinburgh and Glasgow line. 
This invention is not intended to supersede 
the ordinary fixed signals now in use, but 
to be wrought in connexion with them, ap- 
pealing to the ear instead of the eye in all 
cases where “caution” or “danger” is indi- 
cated. The danger-signal presently in use, it 
is well known, is worked by means of a chain or 
wire passing along on pulleys from the station 
to the signal post, and Mr. Anderson proposes 
to extend this chain to (say) 600 yards, or any 
distance desired, beyond the ordinary terminal 
point, having at its extremity an arched piece of 
wood which may be fixed either inside or outside 
the rails. When the danger-signal on the line 
is at rest, this piece of wood remains in such a 
position that it is not interfered with by a pass- 
ing train, but immediately the signal is put on 
from the station, the arch is so moved that it 
must be acted upon by the up-coming train. 
The arch is passed over by a lever arm depend- 
ing from the front of the engine, guard-van, 
or tender, and a gong-bell is set in motion, the 
action of which may be prolonged for any length 
of time, and may also be arranged so as to 
register the fact that an alarm has been given. 


} 


| 





| THE LONDON (CITY) BATHS AND 
DWELLINGS. 


| S1x,—With respect to your able article upon the above 
establishment, permit me to state that the rear or chapel 
portion of the buildings, with the arched flues, light iron 
| railing, &c., were not designed by me, the ement 
| of the laundry being the only branch of this pen of 
| the establishment upon which I was consulted. The 
| principal or front buildings have been erected by the 
excellent proprietor, who is his own builder, with # view 
to obtain the greatest possible accommodation at the 
least cost ; and to effect this he has adopted the principle of 
purchasing his materials and fittings immediately from 
the merchant or manufacturers, and of having the work 
executed by workmen employed u the premises under 
his own superintendence, assisted by his furemen. , 

This anxiety on the score of economy has led to his 
departing from the more expensive modes of construction, 
| as in the ease of the divisions to the private baths, which, 
as well as the floors, were designed by me to be of slate. 

With regard to the lightness of the roof (I refer to that 
over the front buildings), as you are aware, the swimming 
| baths occupy the basement portion, and the introduction 
| of intermediate supports would therefore have been ob- 
| structive: as a consequence, the several tiers of floors 
| could only be carried upon the massive external walls and 
| girders ; and, to avoid weighting these to a greater extent 
| than was absolutely n , the lightest kind of roof 
| consistent with durability, was decided upon, 

I beg to add, that no estimate was at any time made, to 
my knowledge, of the probable cost of the establishment ; 
| but the benevolent proprietor, anxious to extend its 
| benefits to the greatest number, has provided accommo- 

dation and extended the building to » magnitude fat 
| beyond that originally contemplated by him. 
} Cuas, Magrin. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Writtle (Essex).—A meeting of the parishioners 
of Writtle, convened by the vicar and church- 
wardens, has been held to consider what steps 
should be taken for the repair and restoration of 
the parish church, which is at present in a sadly 
dilapidated state. The edifice was examined in 
April, 1864, by a local surveyor : it was reported 
to be unsafe, and, therefore, unfit for public 
worship. The churchwardens, acting under pro- 
fessional advice, at once took steps to make the 
building secure, with the least possible interrup- 
tion of the usual services; and by so doing they 
incurred an outlay of 1201. A further expendi- 
ture of 80l. was necessary to replace the two 
cracked pillars at the north-west end of the nave, 
so that the total sum for which the church- 
wardens are liable amounts to 2001., to which 
must be added 301. incurred for a survey of the 
church by Mr. Stock, There are no funds to 
meet this liability. The vicar and churchwardens 
urged strongly on the parishioners the need 
which exists for a thorough restoration of the 
building, and appropriate resolutions for the 
opening of a subscription, appointment of a 
committee, &c., were passed. 

Wolverhampton.—The restoration of the col- 


too great a distance from the village. The new 
charch will, when finished, contain sittings, free 
and open throughout, for 495 adults and 116 
children. The Earl of Zetland has given the 
site, which is opposite the Literary Institute on 
the Redcar-road, and in a very central situation. 
His lordship also gives the stone for the building, 
a donation of 2,0001., and promises further help 
if needed. The architect is Mr. T. P. Cockerell, 
of London. 

Denton Holme (Carlisle).—The chief stone of 
the Church of St. James, Denton Holme, has 
been laid by the Countess of Waldegrave, step- 
mother of the Bishop of Carlisle. The district 
embraces the whole of that extensive and now 
populous suburb of the town lying to the west 
of the River Caldew, which was opened out by 
the erection of the Nelson Bridge in 1852. The 
result of a competition was the selection of the 
designs of Messrs. Andrew & Pepper, of Brad- 
ford, architects, and tenders for the work having 
been called for, Mr. Dodd was selected to do the 
stone-work, and Mr. Davidson the joiner-work. 
The entire cost of the building will, it is believed, 
be about 3,5001., of which upwards of 2,000/. 
have been subscribed. The site is on a gentle 





“Seven Wells Bank,” lying between the Ceme- 


legiate church has been completed. Both exte-| tery and Murrell Hill House, and access to it 
rior and interior of the edifice have been re-| has been obtained by two new streets, which | which are somewhat detrimental in an architec- 
paired and restored, as far as circumstaneces| have been formed by the Ecclesiastical Com-| tural point of view, but they are, it seems, in- 
permitted, to their form and appearance at the missioners—one running from Norfolk-street to tended to provide, if necessary hereafter, for 


time of their construction. The transepts or 
chapels have been renovated, and various un- 


| 


Dalston-road, and the other from Nelson-street 
| to intersect it. On the angle formed by this in- 


| Conference Wesleyans, whose old chapel in 
| Parchment-street had become unsuited to their 
|religious and edueational requirements. The 
| site chosen is upon the east side of the street, on 
‘ground formerly occupied by the Convent of 
Benedictine Ladies (now removed to a more con- 
venient spot in Essex), and nearly opposite the 
| Roman Catholic Church of St. Peter. The archi- 
|tect was Mr. Pocock, of Guildford and London, 
who not only gave his services, but also subscribed 
liberally to the building-fand. The style adopted 
is Early English, treated in a rather continental 
manner. The building consists of two portions. 
The basement is occupied by large school-rooms, 
| class-rooms, and offices. The chapel is ap- 
| proached from the road by a flight of steps, the 
|entrance to the edifice being through two ad- 
| vanced porches. Above these are a wheel win- 
|dow and three other lights. The wall-work is 
{done in stone and flints, the same materials 
| being used externally throughout. The chapel 
| is lighted on the north and south by six windows 
|on either side. The east end is minus any light, 
| being occupied by the pulpit. The south-east 

corner is reserved for a harmonium and choir, 

the opposite one giving access to the basement. 





eminence, formerly known by the names of The woodwork is all stained and varnished. The 


roof is partly open and partly ceiled, there being 
| wooden supports to it from the chapel fleor, 


| gallery accommodation. The chapel stands east 
|and west. The edifice will, with the land, cost 


sightly incumbrances removed : the chancel has | tersection the church will be placed,—a spot | about 2,0001., of which 1,7001. have been ob- 
been rebuilt in a style according with that of | already rendered interesting from the fact that | tained by subscriptions, including 3001. from the 
the church, and is already adorned with eight | there once stood a chapel dedicated to St. Bede, Conference Building Committee. The contrac- 


painted windows. 


Burntwood (Wolverhampton).—The new church | The church is to be in the Geometric style, and | 


of St. Ann’s, Burntwood, has been consecrated. 
The edifice, with schools adjoining, has been 
erected and endowed by the Cannock Chase 
Colliery Company, at a cost of 3,0001., for the 
free use for ever of the adjacent population. The 
church, consisting of nave, aisles, and chancel, is 
built mainly of bricks of various colours, moulded | 
for the windows and doorways and other open- 
ings. Very little stone is used, it being mainly 
confined to the capitals of the interior colamns. 
Mr. E. Adams, of Westminster, was the archi- 
tect. The building is in the Byzantine style. | 
Mr. Highway, of Walsall, executed the work. 
The arches of the nave are formed with red and 
blue moulded bricks. The floor of the chancel 
is laid with Minton’s tiles, the communion én- 
closure being of stone inlaid with alabaster. The 
font is of Caen stone inlaid with alabaster. Gas 
is laid with ornamental fittings. The organ, an 
instrument of considerable power, consisting of 
886 pipes, was built by Mr. Joseph Walker, of 
London. It was the gift of Mr. M‘Clean, the 
managing director of the company. 

Lawley.—The church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, newly erected in this place, has been con- 
secrated by the bishop of the diocese. The 
Coalbrookdale Company, in conjunction with | 
Lord Forester, gave the site, and made dona- 
tions to the building and endowment fund. The 
building is in the First Pointed style, and the 
seats will accommodate 302 persons. Every 
seat is free and unappropriated. The church 
was built by Messrs. Nevett, Brothers, of Iron- 
bridge, from designs by Mr. John Ladds, .of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, architect. 

Chester.—The proceedings in connexion with 
the intended rebuilding of Trinity Church are | 
proceeding. The old walls and the tower are | 
nearly down, and the foundations of the new 
north wall are level with the ground. The new 
church will consist of a nave, with north and 
south aisles, and will be thrown back from 
Watergate-street the depth of the present tower. 


| bosses. 


| of which, however, no traces are now to be found. 


| will be built of red and white stone. All the 
| tracery and moulded work will be of white stone 
from Howrigg Quarries. The total length of the 
| building, that is, from east to west, including 
the chancel, is 112 ft.; the width, including the 
aisles, 58 ft. At the south-west corner there is 
a tower and spire rising to a height of 120 ft. 
One of the chief entrances to the church will be 
by a richly-moulded doorway throngh the tower. 
The tower is 54 ft. 6 in. high, and it is relieved 
by two windows on each side, filled with tracery 
and monided work. The spire is of octagonal 
form, with pinnacles at each corner of the tower. 
The four other sides of the octagon have pro- 
jecting windows also filled with tracery. The 
rest of the spire is relieved by white bands of 
stone. Adjoining the tower at this end is a large 
light window filled with Geometric tracery. The 
apex to this end of the building is finished with 
a carved stone cross. On the north side there 
are four two-light windows filled with tracery, 
and relieved by mouldings, finishing on carved 
On this side there is also another 
entrance by a porch projecting from the main 
building, the apex of which is formed with a stone 
cross, and at the north-east corner there is an 
entrance to the vestry. The walls are all re- 
lieved by buttresses. The chief feature in the 
east end are the circular chancel with three 
windows, and the windows for the vestry and 
chorister vestry. The south elevation is similar 
to the north, but has the tower at the south-west 
corner. The roof of the chancel will have an 
ornamental ridge. The height of the church 


| from the floor to the top of the ridge is about 
| 50 ft. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BULLDING NEWS. 


Sevenoaks (Kent).—The foundation stone of a 
new Congregational Chapel has been laid here. 
The new chapel is situated in the centre of a very 


| tors were Messrs. H. Newman & Son. 
Swindon.—The building committee of the new 
| Congregational or Independent church im the 
'course of erection here, we are informed, ac- 
cepted the estimate of Mr. Bedford Ponton, but 
| recommended that Mr. John Phillips should do 
a portion of the work if arrangements could thus 
be made, the estimates being so nearly equal. 
It was then arranged between the two tenderers 
| to sign a joint contract, which was accordingly 
|done, Mr. Phillips doing the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work. 

Devonport.— A special harvest thanksgiving 
service has taken place in St. John’s Chapel, in 
celebration of the opening of the new eastern 
windows. Since the appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. Everett to the incumbency of this place of 
worship, there have been several improvements 
effected in its internal arrangements. A new 
organ has been erected at a cost of 4001. A new 
pulpit has also been erected from the design of 
Mr. Alfred Norman, architect, of Devonport. 
The new windows are of stained glass. The 
next step by the proprietors in the way of altera- 
tion or improvement will be the lowering of the 

|seats and the formation of a choir. Some few 
years since it was mooted to have a set of bells 
| for this chapel; but on the strength of the tower 
| being tested it was found to be constructed far 
‘too weak, and in other respects ill-adapted for 
| their reception. 
| Blackburn.—We understand that the contract 
for the erection of St. George’s new Presbyterian 
Church, the foundation stone of which was laid 
in March last, on a plot of land in Preston New- 
road, has been let to Mr. Benjamin Abbott, 
contractor, Biackburn. The chapel will be con- 
| structed from designs by Mr. Patterson, architect, 
of this town, and will cost about 7,0001. 
| Saltburn-by-the-Sea.—The new Wesleyan 
‘chapel here has been opened. The edifice, which 
| is in Milton-street, is in the Early English style, 
| the designer being Mr. Peachey, of Darlington, 
| and it is estimated to seat 300, with provision 


| for the erection of galleries, when needed, to 


This, however, will remain on its present founda- | populous district, the site being the corner of | accommodate an additional 200. 


tions, and be connected by an iron railing witha 
vestry at the east corner of the south aisle. The | 


the National Freehold Land Society’s estate, 
which, together with an adjoiniog estate, is now 


Hornsea (Yorkshire).—The new Primitive Me- 
| thodist chapel, which occupies one of the best 


cost of the tower and spire (some 1,600/.) will | being rapidly covered with dwellings, and public | situations in the town, has just been opened. 
be defrayed solely by Mr. Charles T. W. Parry, | roads pass it in every direction. The edifice is to | It contains sittings for 360 persons, and is built 
as a memorial of the late Mrs. Parry. Exclusive | be of Kentish rag stone, which will be dug from | of red bricks and Roche Abbey stone dressings, 
of this the funds already promised amount to| the quarries on the Knole estate, and all the | with a frontage to the main street of 45 ft. 


about 5,3001., which is within 2001. of the sum | 


now contracted for, namely, 5,5007. This does | 


not include the cost of lighting, warming, or of | for the erection of galleries at some future time, | is galleried on three sides. 


interior fittings are to be of stained deal. There 
will be 450 sittings, and provision will be made 


'enclosed with iron palisading. The external 
| dimensions of the chapel are 33 f:. by 48 ft. It 
There is a platform 


the internal fittings, for which 2,0001. more will | if necessary. The spire or tower will be 130 ft. | instead of a pulpit, with preacher's vestry and 


be required. 


high, and it is in contemplation to place in it an 


organ gallery behind. The whole of the base- 


Marske (Yorkshire).—The foundation-stone of | illuminated clock. The contract was taken by | ment is occupied with school and class-rooms, 
a new church, in the Northern French style of | Mr. Potter, builder, of this place, the sum being | with the usual out-offices in the rear. The pews 
architecture, has been laid at Marske by the | 2,450/.; but the total cost, inclusive of the pur- | and fittings are of red deal stained and var- 


Earl of Zetland. The church has been erected | 
in consequence of the growing population at- | 


chase of the land, will exceed 3,000/. 
Winchester.—The new Wesleyan Chapel in 


| nished. The architect was Mr. J. Wright, of Hull, 
| and the builders were Mr. F. Reynard and Mr. W. 


tracted by iron mining, and owing to the old | St. Peter-street has been opened. It is built! Allman, of Hornsea. The total cost, including 


church of St. Germains being too small, and at! by voluntary contributions for the use of the! site and boundary walls, will be about 1,1001. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Memorial Church, Eype, Symondsbury (Dor- 
set).—The great chancel window has four lights, 
with three quatrefoil openings in the upper 
tracery. This is what is termed the “ Mercy 
Window ;” and at the bottom is an inscription 
stating that it is “In memory of the Rev. 
Gregory Raymond,” to whom the church is 
dedicated. 
sitions, representing our Lord as the Good 


Shepherd, and the miracle of feeding the five | 


thousand. Above the figures there are canopies. | 


The side-lights are so arranged as to display 
four subjects, all connected with the same 
parable. 
“ Nativity,” the “ Crucifixion,” and the “ Ascen- 
sion.” There is likewise a three-light window 
in the south-west of the chancel, which is from 
a design by the rector. In the centre compart- 
ment is represented our Lord as the True Vine, 
with the bread and wine in each hand; and in 
the side-lights are a sower and a vine-dresser, 
symbolical of the elements of the Sacrament 
which the Saviour instituted. In the tracery is 
the crest of the rector, with his arms, and those 
of the see of Salisbury. Adjoining this, on the 
south side of the sacrarium, is a two-light win- 
dow, representing in one compartment the 
charge to St. Peter, “ Feed my sheep,” and his 
miraculous release from prison. Above these | 
are the arms of the late rector. Opposite, on 
the north, is a window of similar architectural 
features, the stained glass in which delineates 
the call of St. Peter. The whole of the chancel 
windows are thus filled with stained glass, which 
has been contributed by various persons. The 
whole of the work has been carried out, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Talbot Bury, by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 

St. Paul’s Church, Walsall.—A large triplet 
window has been erected in this church, in 
memory of the late Mr. Darwall. The orna- 
mentation of the glass is in the Romanesque 
style, in harmony with the architecture of the 
structure. In the dexter compartment is a 
representation of the Raising of Lazarus; and 
in the sinister is Christ raising the Widow's 
Son. In the central light is an angel seated on 
the side of the sepulchre, announcing to the two 
Marys that Christ has risen. In the upper por- 
tions of the dexter and sinister lights angels are 
introduced ; and in the top of the central light 
are angels bearing musical instruments, sur- 
rounding a harp intertwined with a cross, em- 
blematic of the musical acquirements of Mr. 
Darwell. The artists were Messrs. Ballantine & 
Son, of Edinburgh. 

Sutton Coldfield Church.—A memorial window 
has just been placed in this church by the Rev. 
Mr. Bedford to his son, Arthur Edward Riland 
Bedford. The illustration is our Saviour bless- 
ing a child, whom he carries in his arms. The 
artists are Messrs. Ballantine & Son. 

Altham Church.—There has been lately placed 
in this church a stained glass memorial window 
in three compartments. In the first, our Saviour 
is addressing St. Peter and St. Andrew, who are 
both in a ship, with their nets, &c., about them, 
in those memorable words, ‘“‘ Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.” In the second, 
the Saviour, with lambs at His feet, presses a 
duty upon His disciples in these words, “ Feed 
my lambs.” In the third, the Saviour, sur- 
rounded by persons representing the inhabitants 


of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, in their , 


national colours and costumes, proclaims these 
words, “ Preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
The work was executed by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

Trinity Church, Stratjord-on-Avon.—The four 
lower compartments of the south side chancel 
window of Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on- 
Avon, have been filled with stained glass, illus- 
trating the raising of Lazarus, taken from the 
llth chapter of St. John. In the first opening, 
left-hand side, are the figures of St. John and 
St. Peter; in the next, our Saviour, with female 
attendant ; adjoining light, Martha and Lazarus; 
and outside right-hand opening, Mary and two 
of the Jews. Above the figures are Perpendicular 
canopies, with ruby backgrounds. The glass was 
designed and executed by Mr. William Holland, 
of Warwick. 

Whitworth Church.—A stained window has 
been erected in the parish church of Whitworth, 
near Rochdale, by Mrs. Rawstron, as a thank- 
offering for the restoration of health to her son. 
The window, which is Perpendicular in style, is 
divided by a transome, into three upper and 
lower compartmgnts. The upper lights are filled 


with ornamental quarries, bearing the sacred 
monogram, and the emblematic rose and lily, 
/and have a coloured border of a character in 
keeping with the style of the window. The 
entire of the three lower compartments is occu- 
pied by a subject, “ Christ blessing little Chil- 
| dren,” having a rich background, and enclosed by 
| tabernacle work. The window was executed by 


Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 
In the two centre lights are compo- | 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


| Hampton-on-the-Hill.— Lord Dormer has just 
In the trefoils are represented the | 


caused a life-sized figure of our Saviour on the 


cross, when yielding up his last breath, to be | 
placed at the entrance to the Roman Catholic | 


church in this village. It is painted in oil ona 
| metal ground, by Mr. T. Dary, of Warwick. 
Wantage.—The Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Mary, East Hendred, Berks, founded by Mr. 
C. J. Eyston, has been consecrated. The style 
of the building is English of the close of the 
thirteenth century. It consists of a chancel and 


sacristy, nave, and north aisle, and an octagonal dearth of food. 


‘belfry. 


Messrs. Hardman & Co. The church was built 


by Mr. Davidson, and the sculpture was done , 


by Mr. Boulton, of Worcester. The whole was 
executed from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Charles A. Buckler, of Oxford, 
architect. 

Hastings.—The first stone of the Church of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, at Hastings, has 
been laid. The designs have been prepared by 

fr. C. A. Backler. 

Ashjord.—A new church at Barrow-hill has 
been opened. It is of the Gothic style and 
cruciform shape. The length of the building, 
when the chancel is finished, will be over 70 ft., 
the width of the nave 23 ft., and the transept 
60 ft. 

Middlewich (Cheshive)—A chapel has been 
opened lately here. It is very simple and plain, 
having been restored and built out of old mate- 
rials. The building measures internally 40 ft. 
by 22 ft. Asmall chancel and vestry are placed 
at the eastend. The architect was Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, of Liverpool. 





THE GRINDING-MONEY QUESTION. 


At the City Sheriffs’ Court, on Wednesday, the 27th 
ult., before Mr. Gibbons, the deputy judge, the case of 
Thompson », Jackson & Shaw, extensive building contrac- 
tors, carrying out some large works in Clement’s-lane, 
occupied the court for some time, plaintiff, a labourer, 
seeking to recover grinding-money under novel circum- 
stances. Plaintiff, in opening his case, stated that he 
stood forward as one of a body of men to enforce a right 
which had been previously upheld in many courts. He 
had been discharged from his work by the defendants, 
and they refused to pay him the customary grinding- 
money. He was now at work at Messrs. Cubitts’, where 
the system was recognised, and plaintiff could testify to 
twenty years’ experience. In the present case plaintiff 
had worked up to the Friday night, but was too ill to re- 
sume his employment on the Saturday, and when he went 
on the Monday he found that his place was filled up. His 
wages were paid, but the grinding-money was refused. 
Defendant's representative said he did not attend to 
dispute the principle of grinding-money as a rule. If 
the workman was discharged he was paid for setting 
his tocls in order; but if he discharged himself he 
was not. Now plaintiff absented himself on the 
Saturday, and as defendants were under a contract 
to open a bank, in course of erection by them, by 
a@ certain day (and in default there was a penalty 
attached to the agreement), they were obliged to fill up 
his place.— Plaintiff said he was not out all day on 
Saturday, but was confined to his bed with a severe cold. 
' He did not know that defendants were under a contract 
to complete their works by a certain day.—Defe:dants’ 
representative informed the Court that all the men 
must have known it, as they worked till a late hour, and 
plaintiff with many others made “in times” eight days 
Jast week. Plaintiff urged that he was not bound to go 
to work if he was ill. He came from a body of men. The 
judge did not wish plaintiff to repeat the observation, as 
it was only caleulated to prejudice his case. In fact, his 
Honour did not like cases in which men combined to 
| fight or tyrannise over their masters. He considered 
| that it was the duty of the man to give his master notice 
when he was ill; and if he did not do so he must take the 
consequences. It appeared in this case that the plaintiff 
was away on Saturday, and sent no intimation to his em- 
ployers of the cause of his absence. They did what they 
were clearly entitled to do, filled up his place, and then 
the question of grinding-money arose, The judge was 
of opinion that if the man were discharged in the ordinary 
course he would be entitled to grinding-money; but if he 
absented himself from his work, and did not give his | 
employer any reason for such absence, then he discharged | 
himeelf, and could not claim the money. Plaintiff inquired 
if his Honour thought that a man was bound to send his 
master notice of his illness. The judge considered that | 
jhe was. When contractors undertook large building | 
| works they made certain terms, and there was a time | 
fixed for their completion, penalties being also fixed for | 


Hooks Receied. 


‘On Water-supply to Villages and Farms.” 
By J. Bailey Denton, Mem. Inst. C.E. Chapman 
& Hall, London. The object of this essay is to 
show in what way rural districts may be sup. 
plied by the application of surface and drainage 
waters as they flow, or by the storage of those 
waters. Mr. Denton urges that the inhabitants 
of our villages and the stock of our fields ought 
not to remain dependent for their summer supply 
upon rain falling in the summer, though it may 
often providentially happen that the rain is so 
heavy and frequent during the summer months, 
las to allow of its being collected in sufficient 
quantity for present uses in ponds, tanks, butts, 
;and other receptacles, The author is of opinion 
| that there are tew villages in which some ade. 
quate means of obviating such a water famine 
as that of the summer just past do not exist. 
| Wherever, on this occasion, stock had a plentiful 

supply in the fields, the driest pastures became 
| the heartiest feeding grounds, and cattle and 
| sheep alike thrived well in spite of the apparent 
Mr. Denton’s remarks, cal- 








The stained-glass was provided by | culations, and suggestions are of practical and 


| special importance at the present time.—— 
“London Society’ for the current month has 
/@ more than usually good shilling’s worth of 
illustrations, by James Godwin, L. C. Henley, 
Edith Dunn “ Egomet,” Brunton, and others. 
Mr. Murray has published a pamphlet by Pro- 
fessor Kerr “On Ancient Lights and the Evi- 
dence of Surveyors thereon,” which will have 
early attention at our hands. It includes tables 
for the measurement of obstructions. “The 
Popular Science Review for October.” Hard- 
wicke. The present number of this excellent 
periodical contains interesting papers on “ Epi- 
demics past and present, — their Origin and 
Distribution ;” on “ Pure Water,’ by Dr. E. 
Lankester, F.R.S.; on “Atlantic Telegraphy,” 
by Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S.; on “ Lake Basins,” 
by Professor Ansted; on ‘‘The Moon,” by Mr. 
James Breen, F.R.A.S.; and on “ Photography 
and some of its Applications,’ by the Editor, 
Dr. Lawson; with various others, besides the 
usual reviews and scientific summary.——“ A 
Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art.” 
Edited by W. T. Brande, D.C.L,, and the Rev. 
George W. Cox, M.A. London: Longmans & Co. 
The 6th part of the present issue of this standard 
work runs from “ Ileum”’ to “ Lath.” Brande’s 
“Dictionary of Science” has long held a high 
place in the public estimation. The present 
edition has been re-edited throughout. Dr. 
Brande himself presides over its general chemis- 
try and physics; the joint editor principally 
devotes himself to architecture and general 
literature ; Professor Owen treats of the biologi- 
cal sciences ; Dr. Lindley of botany; and so on. 
A new series of the Quiver magazine 
(Cassell, Petter, & Galpin) is now being issued 
on fine-toned paper. This is a fair example, as 
others of Cassell’s publications are, of what may 
be had for a penny, both in the way of litera- 
ture and of engraved illustration. We may 
take this opportunity also of alluding to another 
periodical of the same publishers, the Scientijic 
Review and Journal of the “ Inventors’ Institute.” 
The number for Ist October contains a useful 
paper on “ The Cholera and its Sanitary Teach- 
ings,” by Professor M‘Gauley. 

















Miscellanea. 


University Coitiecr, Lonpon. — The intro- 
ductory lecture of the season will be delivered 
on the 9th inst., by Professor Hayter Lewis, 
F.S.A.; subject,—“ The Fine Arts and their 
Connexion with Education.” 


New Pier ror Care Criean.—Miss Burdett 
Coutts has signified her intention of subscribing 
2,0001. towards the erection of a pier at Cape 
Clear, or in its neighbourhood, for the accommo- 
dation of the local fishermen, and of the sca- 


| faring interest in general. 


MONUMENT TO THE Prince or OraNncE.—A 
monument has been erected on the seaside at 
Scheveningen, in commemoration of the day 
when the Prince of Orange, afterwards George |., 
King of the Netherlands, returned from Evg- 


every day over such time. Thus it was clear the workman land. The monument is in the form of a pedes- 

tal, and bears the following inscription :—‘ God 
has saved the Netherlands, November 30, 1813: 
the nation is grateful; August 24, 1865.” 


was bound to give his employer such information as would 

preclude all failure of the contract; and if the workman 

was taken ijl, he was bound to inform his master, Plain. 
. tif must be nonsuited, 
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Dutwicu.—A new hotel has been erected near; NorrH Oxrorp ArcuH#oLocicaL Socirry.— | Tue Miptanp Institrute.—Lord Wrottesley, 
Dulwich Station. The builder, Mr. F. H. Green, | This society, after four years’ suspended anima-| the President of the Midland Institute, has de- 


entertained his men with supper on the comple- | 
tion of his contract. 


Dartey Date Stone.—With reference to our | 
remark in “ Out and About” as to Mr. Whit- | 
worth’s quarry, we are asked to mention that 
Darley Dale stone is still obtainable from the 
Darley Dale Stone Company, who have a quarry 
in full operation. 


Restoration oF Srow Cuurcu.— As a me- 
morial of the late incumbent, the Rev. G. Atkin- 
son, it has been resolved to endeavour to raise a 
sum of money for the restoration of Stow Church, 
and also for some more specific object in memory 
of Mr. Atkinson. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to carry out the views of a meeting 
lately held on the subject. 





Gustave Dorf’s Iniustratep Brisie, upon 
which he has been engaged for the last four 
years, is now on the eve of completion. Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin have purchased the | 
engravings for their use in the English language. 
The illustrations will consist of 230 large page 
Crawings, the cost of their production being up- 
wards of 15,0001. 


*JourNnaL or Socian Scrence.”—Under this 
title a new journal is announced, which will 
include the sessional papers of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 
It will be edited by Dr. Lankester, and issued, by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall, on the Ist of every | 
month. The journal will be devoted to the pub- 
lication of papers, reviews of bocks, and infor- 
mation on the various subjects embraced in the 
departments of the Natioual Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science. 








THe Monr Cents Tunnet.—A letter from an 
Italian engineer announced that the workmen 
employed in piercing Mont Cenis have come 
upon a bed of extremely hard quartz, which 
turns the edge of the best-tempered steel, and 
that it is feared this obstacle may retard the 
opening of the tunnel for four years. Foreign 
engineers have expressed an opinion that the 
tunnel will take longer to complete than the 
sanguine Italian managers anticipate. The 
summit railway, however, is likely to be made 
before the end of next year, and will shorten to 
four hours the passage of the mountain. 


ADORNMENT OF THE CAMBRIDGE CEMETERY.— 
The disgraceful state of the grounds of this 
cemetery has been for some time a matter of 
local comment, but the Chronicle states that at 
last the incumbents of the several parishes have 
determined to remedy the defect. For this pur- 
pose they have consulted with Mr. Mudd, the 
curator of the Botanical Gardens, who offers his 
gratuitous services, and proposes to fill up blanks 
in the present beds, to plant an avenue of trees 
along the road leading to the chapel, to place 
standard roses by the sides of the paths, and, 
where the space will allow, to form-flower beds. 
In order to carry out this design a committee 
has been formed to seek for contributions. It is 
also proposed to furnish a bell for the use of the 
chapel. 


CLEARING Urrer Tuames or SEWaGE.—Mr. 
Menzies, acting under the deputy ranger of 
Windsor Great Park, recently attended at the 
Windsor Board of Health, and stated that he 
appeared on behalf of the Board of Works, for 
the purpose of obtaining the consent of the 
Windsor Board to the surveyor in giving the 
necessary statistics and other information with | 
a view to the disposing and utilising the sewage 
of Windsor, instead of permitting it, as at| 
present, to be discharged into the River Thames. 
From Mr. Menzies’s statement, it appears that 
the Commissioners of the Thames Navigation | 
have been making a general survey of the river, | 
from Oxford, with a view of ascertaining the | 
general effect of the discharge of sewage into |} 
the Thames from the various towns and villages | 
between Oxford and London. Mr. Menzies, who, | 
under the Board of Works, has the control of | 
that portion of the drainage which passes through | 
the private part of her Majesty’s grounds in the 
Home Park, proved the present great nuisance, | 
especially at low-water, not only at Windsor, 
but at all other towns on the banks of the 
Thames. He also stated that he had a scheme 
by which the sewage may be utilised and the 
discharge into the Thames avoided. The Board | 
passed a resolution agreeing to afford Mr. 
Menzies all facilities in their power, with a view 
to carrying out the object contemplated. 





}and other proceedings took place. 


| dead and horribly mutilated. 





tion, has had a field-day, under the guidance of | 


|the Rev. D. Royce, of Lower Swell, who con-! audience, in the Lecture Theatre. 


ducted the party through the churches of | 
Bledington, Iecomb, and Stow-on-the-Wold, and | 
also through an ancient dilapidated mansion | 
(formerly moated) at Iccomb, at each place Mr. | 
Royce reading papers he had prepared on the 
several places in view. 


} 


Somerset Arcuxonocican Society. — The} 
seventeenth annual meeting of the members of | 
this Society has been held at Shepton Mallet. The | 
meetings and the museum were held in the} 
Music-hal]l, and everything possible was done to | 
accommodate the Society. The museum collec- 
tion was not large, but included many objects 


| both curious and valuable. The Rev. Preben- | 


dury Scarth read a paper “ On the Roman} 
potters’ kiln,” discovered in Shepton Mallet, in 
November last. Shepton Mallet church was 
afterwards visited, under the guidance of Mr. E. | 
A. Freeman: also Doulton church and quarries ; 
The second 
and third days of the meeting were set apart for 
excursions to various points of interest in the 
neighbourhood, including Pilton, Pylle, Ditcheat, 
Evercreech, Chesterblade, Cranmore, Masbury 
Camp, Chileot, and Croscombe ; after which the 
excursionists visited Dinder church, and lun- 
cheoned with the rector. The party then went 
some to Wells and others to Shepton Mallet. 


A BuncLtED Census.—The taking of the 
State census in the city of New York is now 
nearly completed, says the New York Herald; 
and it appears to have been done most bung- 
lingly and carelessly, and in a manuer to render 
it entirely unreliable. Large numbers of fami- 
lies have not been visited at all by the enume- 
rators, and in some cases entire blocks have 
been omitted. Some of these enumerators, it is 
said, are very illiterate, others devoid of com- 
mon sense, and still more of them negligent of 
their duties, as evinced by the returns. 


GivE.—Common glue, as used by cerbinct- 
makers, is not always sufficiently strong to resist 
the strain to which the pieces joined together 
with it may happen to be exposed; sometimes, 
even, it is required to make metal, glass, or 
stone adhere strongly to wood; in which case a 
mixture of glue and ashes of wood will be found 
greatly preferable to glue in its ordinary state. 
The latter should first be reduced to the proper 
consistency required for wood, and a sufficient 
quantity of ashes added to give it the tenacity of 
a varnish. It must be applied hot. 


Steet anp Cast Inon.—A process for the 
production of steel directly from the ore has 
been proposed by Mr. G. Hand Smith, of Phila- 
delphia, in the Franklin Institute. Pure oxide 
of iron, such as the magnetic oxide, for example, 
is crushed, washed, and packed in Jayers alter- 
nating with charcoal, in the ordinary cementing 
furnaces: after heating, a perous mass is ob- 
tained which may then be rolled into plates. 
Mr. Fleury also described, at the Institute, a 
process of manufacturing steel analogous to that 
of Bessemer, in which the decarbonisation of the 
cast-iron was effected by introducing into it 
while melted pulverised oxide, whose oxygen 
served to combine with and remove the excess of 
carbon. He also gave an account of a process 
for increasing the strength of cast-iron by the 
addition of an alloy of zinc, lead, and tin, in the 
proportion of about seven per cent. This pro- 
cess has been patented in the United States. 


AccIDENT IN A Stone Quarry.—-An accident, 
resulting in the death of three men, has oc- 
curred near the village of Uplyme, in Devon- | 
shire. Three labourers in the employ of Mr. | 
Simeon Fowler, lime-burner, went to a lime- | 
stone quarry for the purpose of digging stone. 
Mr. Fowler, in passing the quarry, observed that 
about a hundred tons of stone and rubble, which 
previously overhung the pit, had fallen in; and, 
on seeing a horse and cart on the edge of the 
fallen mass, thought it probable that some one 
was beneath. He procured assistance; and, 
on removing the mass of stone, the labourers 
‘ame upon the bodies of the three men, all 
At the inquest a 
verdict of accidental death was returned, the 
jury expressing a wish that some mode might be 
found of working from above, and strict orders 
given that the quarrying should not be pro- 


| ceeded with without the presence of an inspec- 


tor. Three men were previously killed in the 
same pit. 





| women for every cu 


|sides_ sufficient 


livered the inaugural address, before a crowded 
The Presi- 
dent chose as the subject of his address “ The 
Recent Applications of the Spectral Analysis to 
Astronomical Phenomena,” on which text his 
lordship delivered an able and interesting dis- 
course, 


Discovery 1N WoritpHamM CnvurcH, BAsING- 
STOKE.—This church is in course of restoration, 
under the superintendence of Mr. D. Brandon. 
A curious discovery has been made in the floor 
of the church, of a stone monument, like a coffin, 
containing the figure of a lady, apparently an 


|abbess of the fourteenth century, carved, with 


her hands crossed one over the other, and hold- 
ing what appears to be a rosary, the ribbon of 
which passes round her neck. Her dress is 


| fastened with a round brooch, which has a cross 


varved in the centre. The lower part of the 
coffin is closed, and a cross or crozier, 3 ft. long, 
is cut out upon it. The length of the whole 
stone is 6 ft. 5} in.: the width at the head is 
1 ft. 93 in , and at the feet 1 ft. Sin. 


ComPETITION FOR A MatureD DESIGN FOR 
IMPROVING AND ENLARGING THE Port OF ODESSA. 
The Russian Government proposes to carry out 
works for improving the port of Odessa. The 
competition is thrown open to engineers of all 
countries, who are to send in designs in accord- 
ance with a given programme. Engineers wish- 
ing to compete may address the Director-General 
of New Russia and Bessarabia, at Odessa, who 
will place at their disposal the plan of the port 
of Odessa mentioned ia the programme. In 
their examination of the port, the competitors 
will receive every assistance from the local ad- 
ministration. The design that is adopted for 
execution by the Department of Roads of Com- 
muvication will obtain a premium of 8,000 silver 
roubles (1,3001.) ; and the second-best design, if 
of sufficient merit, will receive a premium of 
2,000 silver roubles (325/.). Incomplete designs 
will not be admitted to the competition. 

ScarvoroucH Ciirr Horer.— This building 
has been sold by auction. The edifice is about 
half complete, and has, it is said, already cost 
90,0001., including 30,0001. for the land. It has 
222 ft. sea frontage. The building was subject 
to a mortage of 20,0001, an annual charge of 
8s. 6d. to the Scarborough Corporatic, &e. Mr. 
Yewdall, solicitor, Leeds, was the first bidder, 
at 10,0001., exclusive of mortgage. After several 
bids of 1,0007. each, Mr. Jancowski, of Scar- 
borough, offered 22,0007. Mr. Thos. Shaw, of 
Scarborough, shortly bid 23,0001., and this was 
followed by 23,2001. Mr. Shaw increased this 
by 2001., and the sale was declared open. The 
auctioneer having, to prevent any misunder- 
standing, explained the purchaser's liability to 
the mortgage claim, offered the lot at the price 
really offered, 43,400/., at which sum the bidding 
remained for a considerable time. Mr. J. Benson, 
sharebroker, Leeds, then offered 43,6001., at 
which sum the hotel was knocked down. It is 
said that a new limited liability company will be 
at once formed, and the building carried on. 

gentleman in 


Mouse Powrr.—A 
has trained a couple of mice, and invented ma- 
chinery for enabling them to spin cotton 
yarn. It is so constructed that the mouse is 
enabled to make atonement to society for past 
offences by twisting and reeling 100 to 120 
threads per day. To complete this the little pedes- 
trian has to run 10} miles. This journey it per- 
forms every day withease. A halfpenny’s worth 
of oatmeal, he says, at ls. 3d. per peck, serves one 
of these treadmill culprits for tive weeks. In 
that time it makes 110 threads per day, being an 
average of 3,850 threads of 25 in., which is nearly 
nine lengths of the real. A penny is paid to 
in the ordinary way. At 
this rate a mouse earns 9d. every five weeks, 
which is one farthing per day, or 7s. 6d. per 
annum. Take 6d. off for board, and 1s. for ma- 
chinery, there will arise 6s. clear profit from 
every mouse yearly! The canny Scot is going 
to make application for the lease of an old empty 
house, 100 ft. by 50 ft., and 50 ft. in height, 
which will hold ten thousand mouse-mills, be- 
room for keepers and some 
hundreds of spectators. Allowing 2001. for rent 
and task-masters, 10,0001. to erect machinery, 
and 5001. for the interest, there will be left a 
balance of 2,3007. per annum! Of course the 
“hundreds of spectators” are likely to be also 
made to pay for their house-room no less than 
the mice. 


Scotland 
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Liverroot Water SuppLy PROM THE RED 
SanpsTONE FormatTioN.—The enormous pace at 
which the population of Liverpool is increasing, 
and the consequent rapid augmentation of de- 
mands upon the water supply, are inducing the 
corporation to turn attention to every possible 
means of increasing the collection of water. All 
kinds of projects have been discussed, and the 
water engineer has for some months been busy 
exploring the Rivington and Bala districts, and 
investigating the possibility of laying the sea 
under contribution by evaporation. He recently 
reported that the red sandstone in the neigh- 
bourhoods of Aintree Bootle and the Childwall 
Ridge could be turned to good account. He 
proposes to sink two wells in the two former, 
and to tap the latter, at a cost of 25,0001. He 
expects that in this way, with an expenditure of 
1,500]. annually in working, a million and a half 
of gallons per day would be obtained from these 
sources. 


A READING-ROOM AND LIBRARY FOR BeRMuDA. 
We have a letter from the trustees of a local 
Association, in the island of Bermuda, in which 
these denizens of our remote Archipelago say,— 
“We have managed to erect an Institute, and 
we are supplying our reading-room with the 
periodical literature of the day—your own paper 
among others. What we next want most sadly 
is works of reference,—encyclopwdias, dictio- 
naries, maps, gazetteers, and so forth. We are 
not a wealthy colony, and are not ashamed to 
make an appeal; and we seem to think that 
there must be some at least among your readers 
who may have duplicates of such works, which 
they would be glad to send us in order to help 
along what no one can doubt to be a good work. 
Any works sent to Messrs. Richard Dixon & Co. 
12, Fenchurch-street, London, directed St. 


Rattwar Marrers.—It is proposed to bring an 
independent railway into Hull and the Kast 
Riding of Yorkshire, and a new project for 
crossing the Humber by a great bridge will be 
introduced into Parliament as the Hull, Lanca- 
shire, and Midland Counties Railway.——A 
Scottish nobleman, who is connected by pro- 
perty with the islands of Orkney, has offered to 
subscribe 60,0001. for the construction of rail- 
| ways “in that district,’—which, we presume, 
| means on the main island, Pomona, where Kirk- 
| wall stands. 





| Discovery oF THE REMAINS OF A WELSH 
| Prince.—The workmen employed in the renova- 
| tion of the chancel of St. Peter’s Church, Car- 
-marthen, on removing the monument of Sir 
Rhys ap Thomas, which is built immediately on 
| the left of the altar, came to what afterwards 
| turned out to be the old floor of the chancel, a 
| portion of which was removed by a pickaxe. 
| Beneath were discovered a quantity of bones, 
placed in a small heap, about the centre of 
the monument, and underneath the breast of 
the recumbent male figure. Some of these 
bones are believed to be the remains of Sir Rhys 
ap Thomas. He was buried in 1527, at the Old 
Priory of Carmarthen, but his remains were 
removed about twenty years afterwards to the 
chancel of St. Peter’s Church, their present 
resting-place. 


Sr. James’s Fietps, Lonpon.—A writer in 
Notes and Queries says,—In an Act, 1662, for 
repairing the highways of London and Westmin- 
ster, among other thoroughfares of St. James’s, 
mention is made of— One other street in St. 
James’s Fields, commonly called the Pall Mall; 
and also one other, beginning from the Mews up 
to Piccadilly (now the Haymarket), and thence 


TENDERS 


For two cottages, at Hornsey, for Mr. Dearman, Mr, 
HH, — architect :— 





eooo 





For new Wesleyan schools, in Ranelagh-road, Pimlico, 
Mr. W. W. Pocock, architect. Quantities not supplied ;— 


WHOON............00cecsrverorensesscesees £1,124 0 0 
Ager....... Ee oe ea eR ee ee 1,058 0 0 
Lathey, Brothers,.,.........00.0-+0++ 1,034 0 0 





For the erection of a pair of semi-detached residences 
on the Upper Lewes-road, on the Conservative Lan 
Society's estate, for Mesers. Clayton & Wrag. Mr, Dalli- 
more, architect :— 


SIN. invnknasugnepnucanontecevennvneeres 740 0 0 
NES Licicsasbeataiencondine naaniiehiale 715 0 0 
ES Sa ae nn 707 7 0 
Bartlett (accepted).............:.:0e008 685 0 0 


For erecting a house, at Sydenham . Hill. Mr. George 
Truefitt, architect :-— 
Stimpson (accepted) ............... £2,285 0 0 





For first portion of new offices, Nos. 4and 5, Austin- 
friars. Mr. W. Viggen, arch. tec’ :— 
Browne & Robinson £2,434 0 0 





BOD. .cescenennccsoveapiness 2,395 0 0 
OE IEEE 2,363 0 0 
CS EPI EE NG LOO RTO 2,360 0 0 
Ashby & Horner .....:......00sssee08 2,322 6 0 
Axford & Whillier .................. 2,250 0 0 





For a detached villa, in Hornsey-lane. Mr. J. W. Reed, 
architect :— 


ee prilapangunnabenisaiken £1,627 0 0 
OE SO 1,600 0 0 
Lamble (accepted) ...............0+ 1,537 0 0 





For a villa residence, at Addiscombe, Croydon, for Mr, 
Banks. Mr. J. W. Reed, architect :— 
| Manley & Rogers 
| Carter & Batt........scccsseeses> 











George’s, Bermuda, Young Men’s Christian the stone bridge to the furthermost building __ For alterations and additions to house and shop, Dover, 


Association, will find their way here in due 
time.” 


Nursery Scnoon anp Mission Cnurcu, 
Loneton.—A comprehensive scheme of home 
mission has been devised for the improvement 
of the town of Longton, under the sanction and 
approval of the bishop of the diocese. 
rector’s plans include the building of parochial 
schools for 600 boys, girls, and infants; nurseries 
and a mission-schoo] church; the* building of 


recreation; the re-seating of the parish church, 
and its conversion from the pew-rent system ; 
and the formation of an additional curate’s 
endowment fund. It was estimated that, to 


near the Bull, at the corner of Air-street.”— | 


Knight’s “ England,” vol. iii. book viii. ch. iv., 
| “ National Industry.” I infer, from this account, 
that the whole of the streets mentioned, from 
Petty France to Air-street, were then St. James's 
Fields ; which, like those of St. George’s and St. 
Giles’s, retained their names in popular refer- 


The | ence long after they were mapped into streets, | 


but without a definite idea of their bounds. 


| Dvupiix.—The Wesleyan chapel, in the suburb 
baths, and the obtaining of ground for open-air | of Rathmines, has been re-opened, after having | 
been closed for some weeks past while under- | 
/going enlargement. More than twenty new | 
pews, according to Saunders’s Newsletter, have | 
| been added, and the church is now capable of 


carry out these projects, 6,0001. would be re-| seating a large congregation. Attention has 
quired; but the rector addressed himself in the | been paid to the ventilation and heating of the 
first instance to the establishment of the nursery church. Two vestries, two chapel-keeper’s 
school and mission church, which his observa-| rooms, and an exit porch, have been erected. 
tion had led him to conclude were very urgently The plans were furnished and the work executed 
needed. The site chosen for the erection of the | under the superintendence of Messrs. Holmes & 
school and church is at Mount Pleasant, the Holbrook, architects, Great Brunswick-street, by 


highest and most airy part of the town, yet close 
to the population most needing assistance. The 
building is to be Gothic in style, and will be 
erected by Messrs. Collis & Hudson, of Longton, 
from designs by Mr. C. Davis, of Bath, and Mr. 


Burrell, of Longton. The chief stone of the} 
building has been laid by Mr. Beresford 


Hope, M.P. 


THE New Gravinc Dock at Jarrow.—The 
newly-opened dock is situated at the west end 
of Messrs. Palmer’s building yard, Jarrow, and 
lies nearly north and south. The entrance from 
the river will be rendered most accessible by the 
erection of two piers, similarly constructed to 
those at the entrance of the locks at Northum- 
berland Dock, except that both are on the same 
plan. Long wooden piles have been driven into 
the bed of the river at short distances from each 
other, presenting an almost unbroken surface, 
and curving outwards. These are to be planked 
over the top, as at the Northumberland Dock, 
making convenient landings on each side. At 
the east side of the dock a brick engine-house 
has been built close to the entrance, which will 
contain the boilers and machinery for raising 
the ponderous entrance-gate, and be ready for 
any purpose to which it may beapplicable. The 
depth of water which will be on the cill at high 
water, ordinary spring tides, will be about 16 ft., 
which is sufficient to admit a vessel of almost 
any tonnage without danger. The dock is to be 
open for any vessel, wood or iron, when not 
occupied by the firm to whom it belongs. It has 
been built under the superintendence and from 
the designs of Mr. John F. Ure, M.1.C.E., en- 
gineer to the River Tyne Commissioners. The 
contractor was Mr. Jackson, of York, 


Mr. Becket, of Stephen’s-green, builder. 


British Association meeting at Birmingham, a 
paper was read ‘“ On the Properties of Parkesine, 
and its Application to the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Telegraphy,” by Mr. O. Rowland. Originally 
procured in small quantity from gun-cotton at 
103. a pound, says the Atheneum, it is now pro- 
ducible in commercial quantities from other sub- 
stances at an inexpensive price, in a fluid, plastic, 
or perfectly hard state, of any colour, either in 
the finest goldbeaters’ skin, and as perfectly 
transparent as the finest plate-glass, or of any 
thickness, “‘as black as ebony or as white as 
marble,” and indestructible by oxidation. It is 
neither acted upon by strong acids nor by heat 
much exceeding that of boiling water. Articles 
illustrative of its value to comb and brush 
makers, cutlers, cabinet-makers, boot-makers, 
waterproofers, &c., as also of its applicability for 
electrical and telegraphic purposes, have been 
fabricated. It is stated that a multiple cable, 
containing an insulated sustaining iron-wire, and 
seventy-nine insulated conducting copper-wires, 
with insulating and protecting envelopes of 
| Parkesine, is capable of bearing its own weight 
| in air for a distance of more than a mile. Its 
| insalation is also said to be much higher, and its 
| inductive capacity much lower, than any tele- 
| graphie core yet constructed. Ordinary gutta- 
| perchaed wire, covered with a coating of Parke- 
sine, is improved in insulation by the great 
contractile force of that substance. Joints, it is 
stated, can be made with ease and perfection. 
Specimens immersed for four years in water have 
not deteriorated in quality ; and at a dry heat of 





PARKESINE.—In the Chemical Section of the | 


for Mr. Henry Divers. Mr. Rowland Rees, jun., archi- 
| tect, Quantities supplied :— 
} DERRARORD o.ocsccrescoyseneecsenecepeosnnes £49615 0 


IO sdacaneieannaan’ Pipcnetsantesnenneesias 492 11 6 
| TEE eskccnuninpnantduapnenuisusiupepesst 487 16 0 





| Warehouse, City-road, for Mr. Usher. Mr. H. J. 
Hammon, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. C. 


Bamptield i 
Saunders, Brothers.................. £2,478 0 0 
OTs scion dnd ccdakmnoemuntalaiaitanntind 2,197 0 0 
CU vcoonndnaiaanenitippiins sain 2,150 0 0 
ROE 1,993 10 0 
| ON NG AA REAR EERE S 1,988 0 0 
aR RENEE 1,937 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman ............-.+.4 1,826 0 0 





For repairs and alterations to House, No. 147, Great 
Portland-street, for Mr, Brown. Mr. Broadbridge, 
architect :— 

SORE:  ssitdiicdenmedenibertbeciaue £295 0 0 





For repair and building additional room to house, 
| No, 43, Gioster-road, Regent's Park, for Mr. Blackstone. 
Mr. Broadbridge, architect ;— 
Stephens & Watson ................. £299 0 0 
Lamble 





For the erection of new offices, Nos. 14 to 18, Mark- 
lane, for the City of London Keal Property Company, 
Limited. Mr, Richard Bell, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Franklin & Nichols :— 






Rss udecanvatanctasbtacicmedatinseds £25,826 0 0 
Holland & Hannon ...... .. 26,30 0 0 
Manstield & Co. ............ 24,750 0 OV 
Ashby & Horner ......... .-. 24,400 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw............ we Shi 2 0 
Rider & Son............ 23,194 0 0 
CN EIT 23,510 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ... .-. 23,600 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler . .......00060c<c0+ 2,414 0 0 
MAP OER TH BOM. nn coreccesoscsase .-. 23,30 0 0 
INE is viistinbiitndniacamassivedean ... 22,978 0 0 
Hiu & Keddell ... wee 22,360 0 O 
NEE Bi snesnsstniniaes deiasencan 20,970 0 0 





For the restoration and enlargement of the church of 
St. Paul, Bedfurd. Mr. Kobert Palgrave, architect :— 
Carter & Sons 





0 0 
OS ES ee 00 
Cele os 0°¢0 
peer e 0 0 
Myers & Sons......... ov 
Winn & Foster 00 


For new boiler, &c. for Ely Local Board of Health ;— 





Alhance Contract Company, Limited £345 0 0 
SNE TE i ncn csccssewrcsnerassiscees 268 0 0 
Camroux & Co. .... 257 0 0 
MOOR: cnieninin casei 20 0 0 
Rawlings ....0..-ccc0s 222 0 90 
Davy (accepted) .... RAE 
PT isianiciissiicuatsctuctsdatvascunnpuaddarionats 1s6 0 0 


N.B, After the Tenders had been opened, Mr. Ride 
sent in a second Tender, at 222/., stating that he had 
omitted to reckon the brickwork in his former one, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





J. N. O—F. oH. G—J. T—F.-C. B P.—R. G. E-G. W. 
T.D. R-—W. B.—Mr. D.-. H. D. (Yes, Bend plan at once).—T. P 
(we wait for correct plan).—D. C. (saall be kept iu mund).—E. C. RB. 
(cancelled ; having eppeared eleewhere).—L A—W. W. L.—J. BW. 





212° F. it remains electrically unimpaired, 


—Y.N.—J. ML, 
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